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" In the cruel fire of Sorrow 

Cast thy heart, do not faint or wail ; / 

Le£ thy hand be firm and steady, /. ^ 

Do not let thy spirit quail ; ', ' . / .' 

But wait till the trial is over. 

And take thy heart again ; r . 

For as gold is tried by fire, y"^ ■''.'' v y 

So a heart must be tried by pain 1 V , . -. \' .> 
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Time and Tide had thus their sway, 
Yielding, like an April day, 

Smiling noon for sullen morrow, 
Years of joy for hours of sorrow ! " 
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THE OLD RED CLOAK. 

A BELL is ringing. 
''*■ Pealing and clanging away from a 
small turret over a great house. 

A massive, solidly built, but somewhat 
sombre-looking house : it may have been 
the dense plantations of old trees about it, or 
the style of its architecture, or perhaps the 
cheerless light of an early spring evening, 
that made it appear the decidedly gloomy 
place which it did, in spite of its standing 
on the summit of a hill, and in spite of peeps 
of wide beautiful views through the trees, 
which were to be had from the upper win- 
dows. 

When Dulcie first came there, nine or ten 
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2 THROUGH THE MIST. 

months ago, she, in pleasant conceit of her 
own Scottish hills, had refused to look upon 
the rising ground of Hunstanleigh, in the 
light of a hill, or to dignify it by that title ; 
however, as time passed on, and she became 
accustomed to the English scenery, she gra- 
dually, like others, fell into calling it the 
hill. 

Time had rolled on, bringing many 
changes ; and it was more than a year since 
the body of Maurice Ingram the elder had 
been brought over from Germany and placed 
' amongst his ancestors in the vault at Roling- 
stoke. 

Since then, Mrs. Ingram, Una, and Alice 
had remained abroad, for Maurice had taken 
his father's place, and Dulcie reigned in 
Mrs. Ingram's stead. Dulcie had found 
that there was a great deal for her to learn, 
and some weight and responsibility resting 
on her shoulders ; how many times she had 
longed for Ruby and Auntie Jean it was im- 
possible to say. From Maurice she speedily 
found that there was little help to be got, 
and an appeal to him for advice invariably 
brought the answer that she must manage 
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things somehow, and that she would soon 
get accustomed to everything. And after 
several failures and breakdowns, which she 
valiantly managed to keep to herself, resolv- 
ing never again to be so beaten, Dulcie 
began to understand the use of the reins 
which she had gathered in her hands, and 
that she, who had been of the least con- 
sideration at home, was ruling power in this 
big house, and over all these servants, ay, 
and over Maurice too. 

And gradually changes shaped themselves 
about her, and she imparted some of her 
Highland ideas unto astonished servants 
and gardeners. 

Maurice laughed ; it amused him to note 
the surprise which the new customs caused ; 
and for the rest, he thought the animals 
throve as well as formerly on their new food, 
and that the new shrubs and flowers in the 
garden were pretty, and that Dulcie' s Scotch 
cook was a first-rate institution. Dulcie 
formed a new and large circle of friends for 
herself about the neighbourhood ; the In- 
grams had formerly visited but little, for the 
Catholics were few and far between, and 
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they did not care to be intimate with those 
who were not Catholics. 

** I suppose we shall not see so many- 
priests about the house now," a lady who 
was not of the Catholic faith had once said 
to Dulcie during a morning call. 

*' Well, I do not know about that," said 
Dulcie. " Father O' Brian of course is very 
constantly here, and he really is a very nice 
old man, and often we have others with 
us to dine ; you see those who have been 
in the habit of coming here frequently in 
Mr. Ingram's time, and intimate friends 
many were of his, I think it my duty to 
receive and entertain in a friendly manner ; 
besides," said Dulcie, with some dignity, 
**my husband is a Catholic." 

**Ah, to be sure," was the answer; and 
this lady made it her duty to go round 
and inform the neighbourhood that the 
priests were hanging about Hunstanleigh 
just the same as ever, and that accord- 
ing to her belief young Mrs. Ingram 
was in a fair way to fall into their traps 
and become a Catholic like the rest of the 
Ingrams. 
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But the bell has been ringing in the turret, 
and it announces that dinner is ready. 

Within the house, in a long, lofty drawing- 
room with four tall old-fashioned windows 
in a row, there is a brilliant fire blazing, and 
two immense glass chandeliers lighted by 
wax-lights. Near to the fire there is a low, 
large, blue velvet arm-chair, and sitting in 
this, in costly dress but with a restless wor- 
ried face, is a woman young and not un- 
handsome, with a baby on her knee. 

She has a pale, sallow complexion, a long 
and straight nose and black eyes, her blue- 
black hair coiled round her small head. 

" There is the dinner-bell,'* cried a bright, 
clear voice from another part of the room. 
** Where can Maurice be ? " 

And the eyes of the lady in the blue chair 
left the round, plump, sleeping child, and 
travelled across in the direction the voice 
came from. In bold relief from the blue cur- 
tains stood a well-made shapely form, with 
the same long curling brown hair, for Dulcie 
still wore her hair in the old way; she 
was greatly changed and yet exactly the 
same old Dulcie of a year ago. It was not 
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in feature or colour that the change had 
come ; it lay more in an indescribable 
manner and a certain graceful dignity. 

" He will be here directly," said the lady 
by the fire ; ** whatever else they keep 
waiting, gentlemen seldom keep the dinner 
waiting long." 

She had scarcely said these words when 
Maurice entered the room. There was little 
or no change in him, but he certainly looked 
stronger than he did a year ago. 

**Well, girls, are you ready?" he said; 
*' the bell hcis rung, has it not ? " 

** I should think it had ; we were wonder- 
ing how much longer your royal highness 
meant to keep us waiting," said Dulcie. 

** Well, come along. What is to become 
of Ingram, junior. Esquire, though ?" 

** Nurse always comes for him when the 
bell rings. Oh, here she is;" and Dulcie 
gently lifted her sleeping baby from her 
sister-in-law's knee, and delivered him over 
to his nurse. 

A shawl was thrown over him, and nurse 
a:nd child disappeared, followed to the door 
by Dulcie; then, returning to the hearthrug 
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she added — " He has been so absurd, and 
so lively, it was a mercy he fell asleep at 
last, or poor Laura would have been quite 
tired out ; for she would not let nurse take 
him away — and, just fancy Maurice, he broke 
her necklace," and Dulcie burst into a merry 
laugh as she recounted this clever feat of her 
lion's. 

" Just what I always said ; he is getting 
more like a monkey every day. Come to 
dinner, girls, or the Scotch cook will be irate 
and set the house on fire." And Maurice, 
with his wife on one arm and his sister on 
the other, descended the broad shallow 
stairs. 

Mrs. Chesney was Maurice Ingram's 
second sister. Dulcie had been introduced 
to all his sisters in turn, and they had each 
been to stay with her, and the introductions 
had on each side been a great success; 
Lady Lawrence was of course too much 
occupied to give much of her time to her 
sister-in-law, but the little they had seen 
of one another had been pleasant to both. 
Mrs. Selwyn, the youngest married one, 
was Maurice's favourite sister; and when 
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she could be spared from her busy home, 
with or without her children, Dulcie was 
always pleased to have her at Hunstanleigh, 
and the two were the best of friends. 

But it was Mrs. Chesney, the least attrac- 
tive, the least popular, who had taken up the 
largest place in Dulcie* s heart. Her married 
life had been a failure, her temper was hasty 
and hot, her husband did not understand 
her, and never tried to do so ; he was 
scarcely ever at home, and she had no child 
to interest and amuse her. And Dulcie, 
in the fulness of her own happiness, felt keenly 
what her sister-in-law's trial must be, and she 
spent a great deal of her time in trying to 
brighten life for her. 

And Mrs. Chesney, unaccustomed to all 
this sympathy and affection, met it readily, 
almost greedily, and Dulcie put up with her 
fits of temper, and in her own sunny manner 
charmed them away ; but Dulcie' s baby was 
her especial delight, and she never wearied 
of him, however tiresome and exacting he 
was; indeed, Dulcie continually asked her 
in mock seriousness what was the good of 
her trying so hard to bring up her son pro- 
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perly if his aunt had made up her mind to 
spoil him. 

At dinner-time they discussed a letter 
which Dulcie had that morning received 
from Ruby. At last she had got permission 
to come and stay with her ; for all this long 
while the sisters had never met, and both 
had been wearying more than they could tell 
to see one another again; and it was Donald 
Ruthven who had at length prevailed upon 
Miss Jean to permit this visit, saying that it 
was not right to keep the sisters apart any 
longer ; he had moreover volunteered to take 
Ruby to Hunstanleigh himself Miss Jean 
vented her scorn in remarks about his pro- 
bably desiring the felicity of sitting down to 
table with a priest, or maybe getting inside 
one of their churches to witness their popish 
mummeries. Miss Bell said these remarks 
made her feel quite cold all down the back, 
and Donald Ruthven, always keenly sen- 
sitive to Miss Jean's sarcasm, kept as 
much as possible out of the way whilst 
preparations for this wonderful visit were 
making. 

** I am so anxious to see your sister," said 
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Mrs, Chesney, as dinner proceeded. ** Is 
she not very like you ? " 

" Ridiculously like," said Maurice. "You 
will never be able to tell one from the 
other; and as for poor Ingram, junior, 
Esquire, he will never know which is his 
mother and which isn't. Really, Dulcie, it is 
a downright shame to puzzle him in that 
way, considering his smcdl amount of brains 
and all." 

They all laughed, whilst Dulcie .added in- 
dignantly, *' Brains, indeed! Well, he has 
more brains than any other baby ever had." 

Ruby and Uncle Donald were to arrive 
the next day; and Dulcie spent the chief 
part of the evening in a variety of prepara- 
tions, which she could not and would not 
believe were then in perfect readiness. 

Maurice and Laura were amused at her 
indefatigability. Maurice advised her not to 
tire herself, and Laura felt somewhat in- 
clined to be jealous of the sister whose 
coming took up Dulcie' s every thought. 

** I hope it is fine," was Dulcie' s first 
thought the next morning. ** The place will 
look so dreary if it is a dull day." 
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It was useless to try to get a word on an 
uidifferent subject from Dulcie that day. 
She was on her feet the whole time, trying to 
find something that would be the better of 
alteration, as Maurice said. She wondered 
what Ruby would say to this? or Uncle 
Donald say to that ? At any rate, one thing 
was perfection, whatever else was found 
wanting, she decided, and this was the baby. 

They could not get her out of the house 
either for a walk or a drive; but she was 
only too happy to pack them off, they said. 
She gave the Scotch cook, who had her full 
share of native belief in herself, such a talk- 
ing to, that Maurice wondered how she put 
up with it, and decided in a foreboding voice 
that she would take her revenge by-and-by, 
and that they would all be poisoned over 
their dinners. 

They were to arrive by a late afternoon 
train, and Dulcie had ordered the carriage 
which was to take her and Maurice to the 
station to meet them, to be at the door in 
such particularly good time, that Maurice 
said the only way would be to walk the 
horses the whole distance. 
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" Hullo!'* said Maurice, when Dulcie 
appeared ready to set out for the station, 
" here's the jolly old red cloak again. I 
like that. It reminds one of old times, — 
sunshiny frosty mornings on the moors, and 
so on.'* 

** Laura,'* said Dulcie, " mind you do not 
show them baby. / want to show him to 
them ; so when you see or hear us coming, 
carry him off." 

And they left Mrs. Chesney sitting smiling 
in her favourite blue chair ; and at her feet, 
on the fluffy white hearth-rug, sat the won- 
derful baby, staring wildly and vacantly with 
his great black eyes, and gnawing his fat 
fist. 

**I am perfectly certain that Ingram, junior. 
Esquire, is an idiot," said Maurice, looking 
at his son, then rushing off to escape chas- 
tisement from Dulcie. 

" I say," said Maurice, when they were in 
the carriage, ** haven't you got a horrid 
shabby old dress on ! " 

** Don't you see, Maurice, it is my old 
black velveteen dress and the red cloak ; I 
want to appear the same Dulcie who ran 
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away from them. I shall look comfortable 
and home-like in Uncle Donald's eyes, and 
I do not want to upset Ruby in the first 
moment by being grand/' 

Maurice had said that they should have a 
good two hours to wait at the station for the 
train to come, and they did have more than 
half-an-hour to wait. Maurice afterwards 
persisted in stating that it was just upon an 
hour. 

The porters gathered on the platform, and 
red lights were coming along the line ; and 
in a few minutes the train rushed into 
Rolingstoke Station, and the carriage doors 
were opened, and there was bustle and con- 
fusion ; and Dulcie looked eagerly round, 
but could see nobody that she knew, when 
all at once she was touched on the shoulder, 
and she looked round into Uncle Donald's 
gladsome well-known face. 

** I knew ye, I knew ye at once by your 
cloak," he said, as he caught her in his 
arms. " Ruby said she didna think ye'd 
have the red cloak on, but I was right." 

And close behind him was Ruby, not in 
the red cloak, but Ruby the same as ever in 
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spite of that. They had found one another 
again at last ; and holding each other by the 
arm, they went out of the station to the 
carriage, leaving Uncle Donald, Maurice, 
servants, porters, and luggage, to manage 
as best they might- 
Ruby and Dulcie sat side by side, staring 
at one another as best they could in the 
March evening twilight. 

Then Uncle Doncdd bustled into the car- 
riage, talking about everything that had 
happened on the journey, and continually 
breaking off to ask Maurice if, to see those 
two together again, wasn't a sight "guid for 
sair 'een.** 

They paused at the lodge, and the big 
gates were swung back, and they drove 
quickly into the black shadows of the dense 
trees which stood about Hunstanleigh. 

** It looks dark and eerie imder the trees 
now, doesn't it? " said Dulcie ; ** but in sum- 
mer, when they are in full leaf, it is so beau- 
tifully shady and cool imder them.*' 

** Fve nae doubt but it's a bonnie place, 
if ye could see it," said Mr. Ruthven. 

The entrance-hall was a very large, lofty. 
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somewhat gloomy place, but Dulcie had in- 
stituted a wide, old-fashioned fireplace in it, 
and as the doors were now opened, a bright 
welcoming blaze greeted them; and Mr. 
Ruthven no sooner set eyes on this than he 
straightway made for it, and drawing up* a 
chair over the sombre-looking flooring of 
squares of black stones and white stones, he 
sat himself down, and holding feet and hands 
towards the comforting blaze, utterly refused 
to move until he had **got the cold out of 
him,*' as he said. 

" Poor man," said Dulcie, laughingly, ** I 
will get you some hot toddy mixed im- 
mediately." 

** No, thank ye, lassie, Til wait till after 
dinner, and ,then we will see if ye've for- 
gotten how to mix it. The dinner will be 
ready immediately, I trust, for I am raven- 
ous." 

** Just immediately, uncle ; in a quarter of 
an hour." 

She then carried Ruby off to her room, 
poked the fire, and helped her to take off her 
travelling things, and hung about her doing 
anything for her that suggested itself; but 
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somehow could not possibly talk naturally to 
her. It is always so. When people meet 
after long parting, the more intimate they 
have been, the more difficult it is to sud- 
denly renew their intimacy. 

When Ruby was nearly ready, there was 
a knock at the door, Dulcie went to see 
who it was, and found Mrs, Chesney outside, 
saying smilingly, " Let me in.'* 

Dulcie introduced them and left them to 
make friends; and telling Mrs. Chesney 
to take Ruby down when she was ready, 
she hurried away in order to dress for 
dmner. 

She had settled long ago what dress she 
should wear, and which of the baby's gor- 
geously embroidered dresses was most be- 
coming to his style of beauty. In her room 
she found him with his nurse awaiting her, 
in a white dress which stood out on end all 
round him; he was rolling himself about, 
every now and then suddenly throwing him- 
self backwards, with the greatest desire to 
pitch himself somehow on to the floor. 
These movements were regarded with great 
hostility by the nurse, for they were detri- 
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mental to the beauty and stiffness of the 
white dress. 

Dulcie laughed as he held up his arms to 
her, and caught him up kissing him, whilst 
the nurse added, ** His best dress, ma'am. 
His pa was here just now, and he took him 
up all of a heap and rolled him about, and I 
am afraid he won't be fit to be seen after 
all." 

By-and-by Dulcie, in a pale blue dress 
and the baby in her arms, entered the draw- 
ing-room, and with the greatest possible 
pride showed him off. ** Do you not think 
he is wonderful, considering he is only be- 
tween three and four months old ? ' ' 

**He is beautiful," said Ruby, ** and his 
eyes are magnificent." 

*'Yes; and look here," added Dulcie, 
"do you see his nose? won't it be hand- 
some ? only it is so difficult to see his pro- 
file, he isn't still for a moment." 

Ruby scarcely believed in the baby even 
yet, and stared wonderingly at him. But 
Uncle Donald directly took him into his 
arms, crushing the wonderful dress anyhow 
that came first, and carried him off to Mrs, 
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Chesney's particular blue chair, and sat him- 
self thereon, without thinking of her or any- 
body else, so that he could get a good look 
at Dulcie's baby. 

He and the baby took a mutual fancy to 
one another, and were both so happy to- 
gether, that no other earthly business but 
dinner would have induced Uncle Donald to 
give him up. 

After dinner, before the ladies had left the 
room, Dulcie had a kettle brought in, and 
testified to Uncle Donald that she had not 
yet forgotten how the '* guid auld Hielan* 
toddy " was concocted. 

** Make another like glass for Maurice," 
he said. 

** He never takes anything, uncle ; it is 
no use." 

** Man ! d'ye never take a glass of 
toddy?" 

*' No," said Maurice. 
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TOGETHER, YET APART, 



73 UBY, have you got the red cloak with 
"^^ you? " inquired Dulcie the next morn- 
ing. 

**Yes.'' 

** Then just put it on, and we will go out 
as we used to do ages ago." 

Mrs. Chesney well knew that they desired 
to be alone, that they must have a great 
deal to talk about, so she remained at home 
to continue her favourite occupation of look- 
ing after the baby. 

This morning, however, she found that 
her office was likely to be disputed ; for Mr. 
Ruthven, who was always somewhat of a 
stay-at-home, had fully made up his mind to 
devote any spare time to the amusement of 
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playing with the baby. And they had him 
brought into a pretty little chintz-covered 
cosy room, where Dulcie usually spent her 
mornings, and amused themselves with him 
during the time that he was neither sleeping 
nor out for an airing. 

Here Maurice found them shortly before 
luncheon-time, and he afterwards reported 
to Dulcie that they were ready to eat one 
another from jealousy ; whilst Ingram, junior. 
Esquire, was lording it over them, and get- 
ting everything his own way. Maurice fur- 
ther advised Dulcie to see that this did not 
often happen, or the end of Mrs. Chesney 
and Mr. Ruthven might be that of the Kil- 
kenny cats. 

Dulcie took Ruby all round the gardens 
and shrubberies, pointed out to her the 
boundaries of the estate, and then away in 
the distance, where they had some more 
land. She showed off the animals and every- 
thing in turn which would amuse or interest 
her, and asked in turn numberless ques- 
tions about her old home and friends. She 
heard that Auntie Bell had quite altered and 
changed during the past year. 
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** She IS so low-spirited and down-hearted. 
I believe there is something worrying her, 
only I cannot tell what it is. At first I used 
to think that it was your marriage that had 
upset her, for she talked of nothing else, and 
was perfectly miserable about it, and kept on 
saying that it was all her fault. But that, of 
course, was nonsense ; and surely she would 
have got accustomed to your marriage by 
this time, so that cannot be the reason," said 
Ruby. 

" Tell me about Auntie Jean," said Dulcie. 
** What does she say about me? Tell me 
all about everything from the very first, and 
is she still angry with me ? What has she 
said about baby ? You cannot think how I 
wish that she would .write to me." 

It was diflficult to answer all these questions 
at once; and there was but little to tell, for 
Miss Jean never talked very much, and the 
more keenly she felt on a subject the more 
silent she was thereon. She had expressed 
curiosity as to whether the child would be 
brought up a Papist. Still Ruby had gathered 
that she greatly desired to see him, and this 
she told Dulcie, adding her belief that Miss 
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Jean would come round in time, and every- 
thing yet be pleasant amongst them. 

They came in to luncheon with the touch 
of the fresh spring air on their cheeks ; and 
as they thus, and in the red cloaks, entered 
the morning-room, Mrs. Chesney exclaimed, 
" Well, you two are really wonderfully alike ! 
I see it now more than I did last night." 

** Which proves,'' said Dulcie, "that a 
silk dress was all the difference between us. 
Uncle Donald, have you been at home all 
the morning?" 

" Yes ; but they took the baby away," he 
added, in an ill-used tone. 

'* After lunch. Uncle Donald, you must 
come out and look all round the place. Ruby 
has seen all things, and was impressed by 
everything but the stables." 

'* Oh, yes; the stables are awful," said 
Maurice. **We intend building some new 
ones ; they are very old, and at some time 
or other have been shamefully neglected, so 
that patching up does not answer now. Be- 
sides, they are hideously ugly, and can be 
seen from the house, so we are going to 
make great improvements shortly." 
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** We wanted to have the new stables 
built before Mrs. Ingram came," added 
Dulcie ; " but somehow we have had so 
many things to do, and it took such a time 
to settle about the plans, that here we are, no 
farther advanced than we were, excepting 
that we have fixed on the plan. However, 
we shall ask her opinion on where they are 
to be built, for they are not to be built again 
where they now are." 

Mr. Ruthven went over them ; but with 
his rustic Highland ideas of stables, they 
appeared to him to be all that the heart of 
man or beast could desire. However, he took 
much interest in the project and plans of the 
new building, and offered a great deal of 
advice on the subject, and his only trouble 
was, that when finished it would be ** owre 
guid for beasts." 

To make things pleasant for Ruby, Dulcie 
gathered her friends about her in the even- 
ings, and to dinners, and there was music 
and dancing, and the time passed merrily, 
and Ruby had never before been so gay. 

Mr. Ruthven had previously said that he 
should not stay more than a week at Hun- 
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stanleigh; however, it ended in his being 
three weeks there, and enjoying himself 
immensely, and being delighted with every- 
thing, but the crown of it all was baby. 
Whether he would have stopped another 
three weeks it is impossible to say ; but Mrs. 
Ingram, Una, and Alice were all expected 
within the next three days, and to get com- 
fortably away in time to avoid any risk of 
meeting this party was Mr. Ruthven's inmost 
desire ; and to his great thankfulness he 
managed this to his satisfaction. 

Ruby was therefore left behind to stay 
some time longer with Dulcie. At first, when 
things had been strange to her, she had 
looked forward with no little dread to the 
meeting with the Ingram family ; but as she 
daily became more at home and comfortable 
at Hunstanleigh, she began to think that it 
might not turn out so very terrible after all, 
as Dulcie laughed her out of this feeling. 

But in the inmost recesses of her heart, 
Dulcie was not without some misgivings 
about this visit. She had never known Hun- 
stanleigh under Mrs. Ingram's regime, and 
there must necessarily be many changes and 
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differences, and in all probability these would 
not meet with approval. However, she 
made up her mind to do her best to make 
everything pleasant to them, and then there 
would surely be little for them to com- 
plain of 

They were to arrive by the same afternoon 
train that Ruby and Mr. Ruthven had come 
by. They would altogether be a large party, 
but Dulcie insisted that they must all go to 
the station to meet them. Accordingly, Mau- 
rice went in state in the large carriage, 
whilst Dulcie drove Ruby in the little pony 
carriage. Maurice said, to make the pro- 
cession complete, there should have been a 
cart containing Ingram, junior, Esquire, trot- 
ting along in the rear. 

This was the third time that the procession 
had gone to the station to meet Mrs. Ingram. 
Twice there had been disappointment, and 
the arrival had been delayed ; but this time 
they arrived ** and no mistake," as Maurice 
said ; and Ruby remarked that she had 
never seen such a bustle and fuss in her life. 
Servants who were more plague than profit, 
and who were about as much use in travelling 
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as the man in the moon — luggage to any 
extent — loose packages and bags, apparently 
without end, — and lastly Mrs. Ingram, Una, 
and Alice, in a high state of excitement over 
all these belongings. 

There was great difficulty in getting the 
loose packages into the carriages. The 
people seemed to be but of secondary con- 
sideration ; and in the efforts to get everybody 
and everything in somewhere. Ruby was very 
nearly being packed in the large carriage 
with Mrs. Ingram and Una ; whereupon she 
made forcible remonstrance, and fled to the 
pony carriage, for she would rather have run 
in the road behind them than have taken 
that place. 

They arrived safely at home, only having 
had once to stop, to pick up a package which 
had fallen over into the road. 

Dulcie saw them all comfortably settled 
in their rooms, and then returned to dress 
for dinner ; and as she entered her room she 
said to herself, " Neither of them has in- 
quired after baby — not one of them ; ' ' and 
then she said, " Nurse, do not bring baby 
down unless he be sent for; perhaps they 
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are tired with the journey, and he might 
worry them." 

Ruby came in presently. "Are you there, 
Dulcie? I thought perhaps you would be 
helping them." 

**No," said Dulcie; "they do things 
differently here to what we do at home ; 
they have their maid to help them, and if I 
were to go and offer to do anything for them, 
they would wonder at me." 

Ruby was astonished, but said nothing, 
and took the baby, and sat down on the 
hearth-rug, and played with him. 

Since Mrs. Chesney's departure for her 
home, and Ruby had had fair opportunity of 
improving her acquaintance with him, she 
had become so fond of the baby that she 
was jealous of any one else who put in any 
sort of claim to him. Mrs. Ingram and those 
girls, she supposed, would be thinking that 
he belonged partly to them ; but surely, she 
said to herself, she had a greater right to 
Dulcie' s baby than all the rest of them put 
together. 

Ruby and Dulcie, as in old times, de- 
scended the stairs to dinner, dressed precisely 
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alike, even to the long, curly brown hair 
which hung partly down. 

Father O' Brian was in the drawing-room, 
waiting for dinner. 

Mrs. Ingram, and the two girls also, had 
been greatly struck by the resemblance be- 
tween Ruby cind Dulcie; and now as they 
watched them move about the drawing-room, 
dressed exactly alike, they could do nothing 
but watch them, and wonder how two people 
could be so much alike. 

*'I say," said Maurice, presently coming 
into the room, ** isn't Ingram, junior. Esquire, 
to come down as usual till dinner is ready ? 
He's putting himself into fits about it, yelling 
up-stairs. You never saw anything so hideous 
in your life as he looks." 

Dulcie hastened out of the room, walking 
demurely to the door; but when she had 
closed it behind her, she took up her dress, 
flew across the hall, and rushed up the old 
staircase in the most undignified manner, 
two steps at a time. 

**Ah, the baby!" said Mrs. Ingram. 
" Dear me, I have been very remiss. I have 
not inquired for him all this time, but really. 
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what with the luggage and servants, there 
has been so much to think about. How is 
he?" 

"He is quite well, thank you," answered 
Ruby, ** and such a splendid sturdy fellow ! 
The fact is that we have him down until we 
go in to dinner, only Dulcie thought per- 
haps it might tire you after your journey if 
he came down this evening." 

*' Oh, pray have him brought down ! I am 
most anxious to see him. Shall I ring the 
bell?" 

**No, I will go and tell Dulcie," said 
Ruby, hurrying out of the room, only, un- 
like Dulcie, she did not wait until she 
reached the door. She ran across the room, 
hopping between the somewhat crowded 
furniture. 

** Dulcie!" she cried, on entering her 
room, " Dulcie ! Mrs. Ingram wants to see 
the baby ; bring him down, come." 

The yelling had ceased with Dulcie' s ap- 
pearance, and he was sitting on her knee 
with a somewhat forlorn expression, and 
clutching one of his feet. 

" Come away, baby ! you shall not be left 
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playing with the baby. And they had him 
brought into a pretty little chintz-covered 
cosy room, where Dulcie usually spent her 
mornings, and amused themselves with him 
during the time that he was neither sleeping 
nor out for an airing. 

Here Maurice found them shortly before 
luncheon-time, and he afterwards reported 
to Dulcie that they were ready to eat one 
another from jealousy ; whilst Ingram, junior. 
Esquire, was lording it over them, and get- 
ting everything his own way. Maurice fur- 
ther advised Dulcie to see that this did not 
often happen, or the end of Mrs. Chesney 
and Mr. Ruthven might be that of the Kil- 
kenny cats. 

Dulcie took Ruby all round the gardens 
and shrubberies, pointed out to her the 
boundaries of the estate, and then away in 
the distance, where they had some more 
land. She showed off the animals and every- 
thing in turn which would amuse or interest 
her, and asked in turn numberless ques- 
tions about her old home and friends. She 
heard that Auntie Bell had quite altered and 
changed during the past year. 
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** She is so low-spirited and down-hearted. 
I believe there is something worrying her, 
only I cannot tell what it is. At first I used 
to think that it was your marriage that had 
upset her, for she talked of nothing else, and 
was perfectly miserable about it, and kept on 
saying that it was all her fault. But that, of 
course, was nonsense ; and surely she would 
have got accustomed to your marriage by 
this time, so that cannot be the reason," said 
Ruby. 

** Tell me about Auntie Jean," said Dulcie. 
*'What does she say about me? Tell me 
all about everything from the very first, and 
is she still angry with me ? What has she 
said about baby ? You cannot think how I 
wish that she would write to me." 

It was difficult to answer all these questions 
at once; and there was but little to tell, for 
Miss Jean never talked very much, and the 
more keenly she felt on a subject the more 
silent she was thereon. She had expressed 
curiosity as to whether the child would be 
brought up a Papist. Still Ruby had gathered 
that she greatly desired to see him, and this 
she told Dulcie, adding her belief that Miss 
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Jean would come round in time, and every- 
thing yet be pleasant amongst them. 

They came in to luncheon with the touch 
of the fresh spring air on their cheeks ; and 
as they thus, and in the red cloaks, entered 
the morning-room, Mrs. Chesney exclaimed, 
'* Well, you two are really wonderfully alike ! 
I see it now more than I did last night." 

'* Which proves,'' said Dulcie, ** that a 
silk dress was all the difference between us. 
Uncle Donald, have you been at home all 
the morning?" 

** Yes ; but they took the baby away," he 
added, in an ill-used tone. 

'' After lunch. Uncle Donald, you must 
come out and look all round the place. Ruby 
has seen all things, and was impressed by 
everything but the stables." 

'* Oh, yes; the stables are awful," said 
Maurice. *'We intend building some new 
ones ; they are very old, and at some time 
or other have been shamefully neglected, so 
that patching up does not answer now. Be- 
sides, they are hideously ugly, and can be 
seen from the house, so we are going to 
make great improvements shortly." 
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** We wanted to have the new stables 
built before Mrs. Ingram came," added 
Dulcie ; " but somehow we have had so 
many things to do, and it took such a time 
to settle about the plans, that here we are, no 
farther advanced than we were, excepting 
that we have fixed on the plan. However, 
we shall ask her opinion on where they are 
to be built, for they are not to be built again 
where they now are." 

Mr. Ruthven went over them ; but with 
his rustic Highland ideas of stables, they 
appeared to him to be all that the heart of 
man or beast could desire. However, he took 
much interest in the project and plans of the 
new building, and offered a great deal of 
advice on the subject, and his only trouble 
was, that when finished it would be **owre 
guid for beasts." 

To make things pleasant for Ruby, Dulcie 
gathered her friends about her in the even- 
ings, and to dinners, and there was music 
and dancing, and the time passed merrily, 
and Ruby had never before been so gay. 

Mr. Ruthven had previously said that he 
should not stay more than a week at Hun- 
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stanleigh; however, it ended in his being 
three weeks there, and enjoying himself 
immensely, and being delighted with every- 
thing, but the crown of it all was baby. 
Whether he would have stopped another 
three weeks it is impossible to say ; but Mrs. 
Ingram, Una, and Alice were all expected 
within the next three days, and to get com- 
fortably away in time to avoid any risk of 
meeting this party was Mr. Ruthven's inmost 
desire ; and to his great thankfulness he 
managed this to his satisfaction. 

Ruby was therefore left behind to stay 
some time longer with Dulcie. At first, when 
things had been strange to her, she had 
looked forward with no little- dread to the 
meeting with the Ingram family ; but as she 
daily became more at home and comfortable 
at Hunstanleigh, she began to think that it 
might not turn out so very terrible after all, 
as Dulcie laughed her out of this feeling. 

But in the inmost recesses of her heart, 
Dulcie was not without some misgivings 
about this visit. She had never known Hun- 
stanleigh under Mrs. Ingram's regime, and 
there must necessarily be many changes and 
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differences, and in all probability these would 
not meet with approval. However, she 
made up her mind to do her best to make 
everything pleasant to them, and then there 
would surely be little for them to com- 
plain of. 

They were to arrive by the same afternoon 
train that Ruby and Mr. Ruthven had come 
by. They would altogether be a large party, 
but Dulcie insisted that they must all go to 
the station to meet them. Accordingly, Mau- 
rice went in state in the large carriage, 
whilst Dulcie drove Ruby in the little pony 
carriage. Maurice said, to make the pro- 
cession complete, there should have been a 
cart containing Ingram, junior. Esquire, trot- 
ting along in the rear. 

This was the third time that the procession 
had gone to the station to meet Mrs. Ingram. 
Twice there had been disappointment, and 
the arrival had been delayed ; but this time 
they arrived ** and no mistake," as Maurice 
said ; and Ruby remarked that she had 
never seen such a bustle and fuss in her life. 
Servants who were more plague than profit, 
and who were about as much use in travelling 
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as the man in the moon — luggage to any 
extent — loose packages and bags, apparently 
without end, — and lastly Mrs. Ingram, Una, 
and Alice, in a high state of excitement over 
all these belongings. 

There was great difficulty in getting the 
loose packages into the carriages. The 
people seemed to be but of secondary con- 
sideration ; and in the efforts to get everybody 
and everything in somewhere. Ruby was very 
nearly being packed in the large carriage 
with Mrs. Ingram and Una ; whereupon she 
made forcible remonstrance, and fled to the 
pony carriage, for she would rather have run 
in the road behind them than have taken 
that place. 

They arrived safely at home, only having 
had once to stop, to pick up a package which 
had fallen over into the road. 

Dulcie saw them all comfortably settled 
in their rooms, and then returned to dress 
for dinner ; and as she entered her room she 
said to herself, ** Neither of them has in- 
quired after baby — not one of them ; ' ' and 
then she said, " Nurse, do not bring baby 
down unless he be sent for; perhaps they 
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are tired with the journey, and he might 
worry them." 

Ruby came in presently. ** Are you there, 
Dulcie ? I thought perhaps you would be 
helping them." 

**No," said Dulcie; *' they do things 
differently here to what we do at home ; 
they have their maid to help them, and if I 
were to go and offer to do anything for them, 
they would wonder at me." 

Ruby was astonished, but said nothing, 
and took the baby, and sat down on the 
hearth-rug, and played with him. 

Since Mrs. Chesney's departure for her 
home, and Ruby had had fair opportunity of 
improving her acquaintance with him, she 
had become so fond of the baby that she 
was jealous of any one else who put in any 
sort of claim to him. Mrs. Ingram and those 
girls, she supposed, would be thinking that 
he belonged partly to them ; but surely, she 
said to herself, she had a greater right to 
Dulcie' s baby than all the rest of them put 
together. 

Ruby and Dulcie, as in old times, de- 
scended the stairs to dinner, dressed precisely 
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alike, even to the long, curly brown hair 
which hung partly down. 

Father O' Brian was in the drawing-room, 
waiting for dinner. 

Mrs. Ingram, and the two girls also, had 
been greatly struck by the resemblance be- 
tween Ruby and Dulcie; and now as they 
watched them move about the drawing-room, 
dressed exactly alike, they could do nothing 
but watch them, and wonder how two people 
could be so much alike. 

"I say,*' said Maurice, presently coming 
into the room, " isn't Ingram, junior. Esquire, 
to come down as usual till dinner is ready ? 
He's putting himself into fits about it, yelling 
up-stairs. You never saw anything so hideous 
in your life as he looks." 

Dulcie hastened out of the room, walking 
demurely to the door; but when she had 
closed it behind her, she took up her dress, 
flew across the hall, and rushed up the old 
staircase in the most undignified manner, 
two steps at a time. 

"Ah, the baby!" said Mrs. Ingram. 
" Dear me, I have been very remiss. I have 
not inquired for him all this time, but really. 
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what with the luggage and servants, there 
has been so much to think about. How is 
he?'' 

**He is quite well, thank you,'* answered 
Ruby, ** and such a splendid sturdy fellow ! 
The fact is that we have him down until we 
go in to dinner, only Dulcie thought per- 
haps it might tire you after your journey if 
he came down this evening." 

** Oh, pray have him brought down ! I am 
most anxious to see him. Shall I ring the 
bell?'' 

**No, I will go and tell Dulcie," said 
Ruby, hurrying out of the room, only, un- 
like Dulcie, she did not wait until she 
reached the door. She ran across the room, 
hopping between the somewhat crowded 
furniture. 

** Dulcie!" she cried, on entering her 
room, " Dulcie ! Mrs. Ingram wants to see 
the baby ; bring him down, come." 

The yelling had ceased with Dulcie' s ap- 
pearance, and he was sitting on her knee 
with a somewhat forlorn expression, and 
clutching one of his feet. 

" Come away, baby ! you shall not be left 
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up here after all," said Ruby, lifting him 
up. " I will carry him down-stairs, and you 
can take him into the room;" and she 
danced across the room and along the pas- 
sages to the stairs, the baby screaming with 
delight, and showing his toothless gums the 
while. 

"Here, take him," said Ruby, when they 
had arrived at the drawing-room door. 
'* Wait a moment. There, now you both 
look all right," and she opened the door 
whilst Dulcie walked in, feeling strong again 
under the protection of Ruby and little 
Maurice ; Ruby in the meantime walking a 
few yards behind her in deep admiration of 
the two. 

" Is this the baby ? dear me ! " said Mrs. 
Ingram, putting on her glasses, and rising 
to get a good look at her grandson, while he 
stared at her very indifferently with his great 
black eyes, and kicked out his feet at 
her. 

Una came forward and looked at him 
without a word, and Alice standing by re- 
marked that he was a fine child. 

Then Maurice took hold of him, and 
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threw him up and caught him, and Dulcie 
remonstrated anxiously. 

*' Dulcie is always afraid that I shall let 
him fall and break," he said, adding, **Get 
away. Ruby ; you always want him when I 
have him." 

" Give him to me ; he is my baby, not 
yours," said Ruby; and Maurice ran round 
the room with the baby, followed everywhere 
by Ruby in vain attempts to catch him. 

They were both of them full of nonsense 
and fun, and laughing heartily ; the baby as 
much as either of them. Mrs. Ingram, Una, 
and Alice watched them in some amaze; 
this was a mode of proceeding to which they 
were not accustomed. What a strange way 
to behave, in the drawing-room too, whilst 
they were waiting for dinner ! 

Father O' Brian, however, had become ac- 
customed to the youth and high spirits of 
Ruby, Dulcie, and Maurice, and he rather 
liked the twin sisters, in spite of their 
heretical religion. Moreover, he was satis- 
fied on the one great point — little Maurice 
had been baptised into his father's Church. 
By his influence over Maurice, he had at 
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length gained this point, which had gone 
sorely against the grain with Dulcie. It 
would be his business, he said to himself, to 
see that the child was properly educated in 
the faith, but in order to do this, he must 
not throw more' difficulties in the path by 
making an enemy of Dulcie. 

By this time he knew well enough that 
she would never be a convert. Her Scottish 
bringing up, her Scottish nature, were all 
too strong in her for this event ever to come 
to pass ; and Father O' Brian was keen 
enough to see this, and that his further 
efforts in that direction would be simply time 
wasted ; therefore he gave up all hope of 
this, and only strove to establish himself 
upon a firm footing of intimate friendliness 
with her. No trouble was too great for him 
to take for her ; anything that she expressed 
a wish for, he never rested until he saw that 
she had it; and in twenty ways before the 
arrival of Mrs. Ingram at Hunstanleigh he 
had earned himself a claim on her gratitude. 

Dulcie felt this, and somehow understood 
it better than she could have put it into 
words, and she did not like him the better 
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for it. He tried hard to please her, and she 
tried hard to like and trust him, but it was 
impossible, simply impossible. She felt that 
he was a shadow between her and Maurice, 
and that he had almost equal influence over 
him. He knew all the minor details of their 
domestic life, and, asked or unasked, Dulcie 
had his opinion thereon, which as often as 
not transpired through Maurice. She had 
even begun occasionally to withhold small 
confidences from Maurice, on things perhaps 
unimportant, thinking somewhat bitterly, *' I 
do not want Father O' Brian' s opinion on that.' ' 

If she said anything of this to Maurice, he 
always answered that he did not tell these 
things, that Father O' Brian got them out of 
him, and seemed to know it all, before he 
said anything ; and this was all the consola- 
tion that Dulcie got ; and she registered to 
herself a vow, that in spite of his baptism, in 
spite of all the Ingrams, and everybody and 
everything, her child should not be brought 
up a Roman Catholic. 

" He might marry a Protestant," she said 
to herself, " and I should not like a priest to 
come in between him and his wife." 

VOL. III. D 



CHAPTER III. 

BETTER KNOW THE WORST 

T T AVE you made any acquaintance with 
^^ the Crawshaws? *' inquired Mrs. In- 
gram, a few days after her arrival. 

** Some little acquaintance," said Dulcie; 
** but they are stiff sort of people, and Maurice 
does not care much for them* There have 
been some few calls, and once we dined 
there, and we invited them to a dinner-party, 
but they were engaged and did not come." 

" It is a pity that you have not seen more 
of them. They are good people to know ; 
they are very well connected, and have 
much influence. If you can manage it, 
dear, I shall be glad if you will invite them 
to dinner next week. You can say that I 
have returned from abroad, and shall be 
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glad to see them again. They live at such 
a distance that one needs invite them/' 

Thus advised, Dulcie consulted with 
Maurice and fixed a day, and dispatched 
her note of invitation. The Crawshaws were 
a rich Catholic family, living on an estate 
which they had purchased a year or two 
before, at some ten miles from Hunstan- 
leigh. The family consisted of father and 
mother, son and daughter. Dulcie and 
Maurice had seen but very little of them, 
but the wealth of the Crawshaws was a con- 
stant subject of talk about Rolingstoke, and 
Dulcie had not cared much to increase the 
intimacy. 

This invitation was accepted, and a din- 
ner-party of larger dimensions than usual 
was got up in their honour, and Dulcie was 
somewhat anxious about it. It was to be 
the first dinner-party since Mrs. Ingram's 
return, and when Dulcie asked her advice in 
the matter of the dinner, she said, " No, no, 
my dear, you must arrange it all. I have 
had so many years of it, that it is quite 
pleasant to give it up, and I shalllike to see 
how you will manage it.'' 
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Alice Young and Ruby were good friends. 
Alice had not yet got over, and perhaps 
never would quite get over, Maurice's mar- 
riage. She would never be able to forgive 
Dulcie for marrying him. She could never 
feel otherwise than jealous of her. She was 
the only one in the house who took no notice 
of the baby, or spoke of him to any one else. 
She saw that Una had been mistaken in her 
opinion of Maurice, for he was evidently as 
fond of his wife as he had been a year be- 
fore. Perhaps he was not quite so assiduous 
in his attentions and he did not follow her 
about " like her shadow,' ' as they had said he 
did a year before, but that was all. Dulcie's 
influence was paramount with him, saving 
and excepting that of Father O' Brian. 

** What are you going to wear to-night ? " 
inquired Alice of Ruby, on the morning of 
the dinner-party. 

" Oh, such a pretty dress ! Maurice has 
given it to me. You know that lovely 
maize - coloured silk of Dulcie' s ? Well, 
Maurice wished me to have one exactly like 
it ; he says he likes to puzzle people by our 
resemblance to one another." 
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** I wish Maurice would give me a dress," 
put in Una ; " but he never thinks of his 
sisters now/' 

"And I have added to the number, — six 
in all, counting the two half-sisters ; for you 
must have been like a sister to him, Alice. 
He told us, before you came the other day, 
that he had always felt as if you were one of 
his sisters/' 

Una and Alice were silent. Una felt a 
great desire to let Ruby know how much 
she was mistaken ; however, she was bound 
by her promise to Alice to keep the secret. 

Alice felt that her friendship with Ruby 
had sustained a shock, and at the same 
time, that Maurice had dealt her another 
blow. 

As Mrs. Ingram entered the drawing- 
room that evening, ready dressed for dinner, 
she looked anxiously across the room at 
Alice as she stood by the fire, which they 
had not yet given up, for the spring was 
late and the weather cold, and the rooms at 
Hunstanleigh were apt to be chill and cheer- 
less. 

She was a tall, stately girl ; and as she 
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Stood by the fire, in her long white silk dress 
with the black velvet bows, she certainly 
was a fair, pleasant object, and one to which 
any eye would return again and yet again. 
She towered above the twins in their pretty 
maize-coloured dresses; and Mrs. Ingram's 
eyes rested contentedly on her, for she was 
certainly looking her best. 

Maurice, on the other hand, glanced from 
Ruby to Dulcie, and noted that they were 
looking their best; and then he looked at 
Alice as if he defied her or any one else to 
match them. 

The bodies of Una's dresses were all made 
after one fashion, and it was that which 
most effectually hid the curved spine. They 
had studied this so long and attentively that 
really the deformity was but little noticeable. 
She was like Maurice, and like her mother ; 
and she would have been handsome but for 
the peevish, restless look in her face. She 
looked at the group about the fire-place, at 
the girls with their pretty rounded figures — 
" Ah ! I cannot look like that," was the 
thought which crossed her, as it ceaselessly 
did, and her face clouded yet more. 
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The guests began to arrive, and amongst 
them the Crawshaws; the father, short, stout, 
and with a very large nose and a little white 
fringe round his shining crown ; the mother 
particularly tall and particularly thin, with 
pointed nose and chin ; she had very small 
black eyes, with which she looked down at 
some distance upon her little fat husband. 
There was Miss Camilla Crawshaw, with 
flaxen hair and green beetles and pink roses 
on it, and eyelashes which were dark, and 
apt to look peculiar and unnatural when you 
got the light on the other side of her ; it was 
said that her eyelashes had grown dark 
lately, and it was kind of them to do so. 
Lastly, there was the only son, Merton 
Crawshaw, with his hair, which was as 
flaxen as his sister's, parted down the 
middle, with a most satisfactory moustache 
and flaxen eyelashes. They were all dressed 
within an inch of their lives. 

Ruby had begun the evening by thinking 
her maize-coloured silk excessively grand; 
but after this arrival she was forced to 
confess that it was nothing very wonderful 
after all. 
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Mr. Merton Crawshaw had been for some 
time begging his sister and mother to come 
and call at Hunstanleigh. It was the fashion 
in Rolingstoke to admire young Mrs. In- 
gram ; and, lately, Mr. Merton Crawshaw 
had heard, wherever he visited, of the 
advent of young Mrs. Ingram's sister, Miss 
Dimcan, who was by all accounts remark- 
ably pretty, and strangely like the pretty 
Mrs. Ingram. New faces and strangers 
were rare in Rolingstoke, and Mr. Merton 
Crawshaw was immensely curious and anx- 
ious to see her; his sister and mother always 
had some business of their own to attend to, 
and usually put off his proposed visit with 
" We will see if we can manage it to- 
morrow." 

Twice he had been within an ace of meet- 
ing Miss Duncan ; once he had seen the 
backs of two ladies getting into a carriage 
and driving away from a door just as he 
drove his own horses up to it, and when he 
got inside the house he heard that young 
Mrs. Ingram and Miss Duncan had just 
left it. 

Another time he heard that Mr. and Mrs. 
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Ingram and Miss Duncan were to be at a 
small dance, to which he also was invited. 
The time and pains he spent at his toilet 
none can tell ; and finally, that his entrance 
should cause still greater sensation, he timed 
himself so as to arrive at the house exactly 
at five minutes past one. As soon as he 
arrived, he heard that the Ingrams and Miss 
Duncan had left the house just five minutes 
ago. This was trying, and he began to 
think of his eight miles* drive back to 
Grondeshill. 

This invitation, therefore, had been exactly 
what he wished for; and surely, unless the 
evil fates were concerned in the matter, he 
would this night behold the wonderful Miss 
Duncan. 

Mrs. Ingram the elder was sitting close to 
him ; and she began, — **I suppose you know 
every one here ? That young lady is Miss 
Duncan, sister of my daughter-in-law ; and 
that is my youngest daughter, Una. You 
have met her several times, I know; but 
Alice Young, my adopted daughter, I think 
you have never been introduced to ; she was 
always away from home when you were here, 
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was she not ? I must introduce you." And 
she beckoned to Alice ; and whilst she was 
crossing the room she continued, " She was 
a ward of ours ; and it seems so strange 
that you should not know hen Miss Alice 
Young, Mr. Merton Crawshaw." 

They were both young, good-looking, 
and rich, and were both Catholics; and 
Mrs. Ingram walked away to where Father 
O' Brian stood, satisfied that she had done 
her duty. 

Alice Young was fair; but there hap- 
pened to be a good many fair girls about 
Rolingstoke and Gondeshill ; his sister was 
fair; he was fair himself; and Merton Craw- 
shaw was tired of himself and of fair people 
in general, and his eye travelled across the 
room to where the twins stood together. 
They were as alike as it was possible to be, 
even to their pretty dark-brown hair, and 
the maize-coloured dresses ; and Merton 
Crawshaw decided that the coming of Miss 
Duncan was a real advantage to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It was his fate to take Alice in to dinner. 
Mrs. Ingram had given Dulcie a hint that 
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this would be a good arrangement; and 
Dulcie was ready to agree to anything that 
she wished. 

Ruby sat at table opposite to Merton 
Crawshaw ; and that gentleman spent a 
good deal of his time in staring at her, 
fondly imagining that he managed this so 
cleverly that neither she nor anybody else 
observed it ; but whoever did not notice it, 
Alice and Ruby both did. 

'* I wish that she would laugh," he said to 
himself. '* I should like to see whether she 
has the pretty teeth and the dimples that 
young Mrs. Ingram has." 

But Ruby thought that this ceremonious 
dinner-party was not a thing to be trifled 
with, and such a thing as laughter decidedly 
out of place. The curate had taken her in to 
dinner ; and he was so occupied in watching 
Father O' Brian, that he neglected to amuse 
his neighbours. 

By-and-by, Dulcie said, ** Ruby, do you 
remember Auntie Bell sitting on the cat?" 
— and a moment later, Alice heard Merton 
Crawshaw say, '* By Jove she has !" and he 
added to himself, ** she's awfully pretty!" 
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and at the same moment he let his eye-glass 
fall from his eye to the edge of his plate with 
a clatter. It was a mercy for him that it was 
not broken, or he might have looked across 
the table in vain afterwards, indeed he might 
later on have searched all over the drawing- 
room before he would be able to find Miss 
Duncan. 

In the drawing-room the ladies chiefly 
gathered about the fire; and Mrs. Ingram 
volunteered to take Mrs. Crawshaw up-stairs 
to show her the little grandson asleep in his 
nursery. And Mrs. Crawshaw agreed to be 
taken, not because she cared particularly for 
this or any other baby, but because it was 
as well to be polite, and it also helped to pass 
away the time till the gentlemen rejoined 
them and it was time to set out again on the 
ten miles' drive to Gondeshill. 

The baby lay asleep in his bassinette, 
looking particularly like any other plump, 
healthy baby ; and then Mrs. Ingram had a 
long chat with Mrs. Crawshaw, and managed 
to bring the conversation round to Alice; 
that she had been a ward of her husband's, 
of her difficulties respecting the child's reli- 
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gion, of Alice's recent reception into the 
Catholic Church, and lastly of her large 
fortune. Mrs. Crawshaw, instead of being 
sleepy, became interested, then sociable, 
and then she spoke of her son ; and before 
they descended again to the drawing-room, 
these two ladies thoroughly understood one 
another as plainly as if they had spoken 
the words. 

"She will do for Merton," said Mrs. 
Crawshaw to herself, as she descended the 
broad old staircase, her richly trimmed 
skirts following her meagre, shapeless figure 
down the steps. 

"That young Crawshaw must be fabulously 
rich. I do not see any reason why Alice 
should not have him,'* said Mrs. Ingram 
to herself, as at the same time her stately 
figure followed Mrs. Crawshaw down-stairs. 

A rage to see the baby had spread, and 
Ruby and Dulcie had taken all the ladies 
up in turn, that they might enjoy the 
spectacle ; but Mrs. Ingram and Mrs. Craw- 
shaw had lingered so long, that when they 
entered they found the gentlemen had 
returned to the drawing-room, tea and 
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coffee were being handed about, and the 
piano was open and music going on. 

Ruby and Dulcie were singing one of 
their favourite old Scotch duets, whilst 
Maurice played the accompaniment. 

The two ladies who entered, looked round 
the room. Alice Young was talking very 
animatedly to the wrong gentleman entirely, 
and Merton Crawshaw, with his flaxen head 
almost buried amongst the curtains, was 
leaning against the wall close by the piano. 
A blaze shot out at them from one of his 
eyes ; but it was only a reflected light in 
the eye-glass, his eyes were fixed on the 
singers. 

** It's a rum thing,*' he said to himself, 
** but I had a fixed notion that Scotch girls 
had freckles, enormous mouths, red hair, 
green eyes, squint, and all that sort of thing. 
I can't say how I came by the fixed notion, 
but I certainly had it ; by Jove, it's a rum 
thing f" 

Before the Crawshaw carriage was an- 
nounced Merton Crawshaw had decided that 
Miss Duncan was not only an advantage to 
Rolingstoke, but also to Gondeshill. She 
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was perhaps a little sharp and quick, always 
ready with her replies, which made him feel 
that he must try and keep very wide awake 
and his wits alive, and hold his eye-glass 
very securely under his eyebrow, so as to be 
able to catch any second meaning that her 
words might have, and to assist him, if 
possible, to a repartee. 

It was perhaps a little strain on his nerves 
to hold a conversation with so ready witted a 
young lady ; but then she was awfully pretty, 
and if he did succeed with a repartee, why 
he felt that he had achieved something worth 
achieving. A thought however suddenly 
crossed him, that made him shudder with 
horror, and paralyzed his tongue and thoughts 
for some little time afterwards. It was an 
awful suggestion ; so awful, that he felt that 
his peace of mind demanded satisfaction on 
the spot, and he settled in his own mind 
that before he left the house that night he 
would find out about it, even if it were to 
know the worst. 

In the meantime Mrs. Crawshaw took an 
opportunity of telling her husband that she 
thought it might be as well to fix an evening 
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for the Ingrams to come and dine with them 
at Grondeshill before they left that night. 

" There is no hurry about it,'* he answered. 
" It will do just as well to send them a note 
in a day or two.*' 

This reply was of course excusable she 
settled in her own mind, for he was not yet let 
into the secret, but she would take an oppor- 
tunity, a very early opportimity, of informing 
him of her designs. His opinion on the matter 
she should not ask; she never had asked, and 
never intended to ask, his opinion on any 
subject. She would honour him by letting 
him know the plans she and Mrs. Ingram 
were laying, and it would be his duty to 
follow her bidding and do his best to en- 
sure their being carried out. Long years had 
brought this state of things into being. How 
could it be otherwise ? What chance had a 
little stout, round, good-natured man with a 
shiny head, against a tall, thin, determined 
woman with a pointed nose and a large cap 
composed of real lace ? 

Mrs. Crawshaw had mentioned her inten- 
tions about the dinner to her husband ; what 
more could she do ? The best thing was to 
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settle with the two Mrs. Ingrams an early 
day that would be convenient for their whole 
party- to come over and dine in a friendly 
manner at Gondeshill. 

Dulcie could not quite picture to herself a 
friendly dinner at Gondeshill — a friendly 
dinner in her acceptation of the term. How- 
ever, the thing was inevitable. She consulted 
with Maurice, and a day, five days later, was 
fixed on, and then the Crawshaw family 
collected, to start on their long drive 
home. 

They were standing in a group. Ruby 
amongst them, and as Merton Crawshaw 
advanced to say good night, it occurred to 
him that this was a nuisance. Here was the 
last moment, and he had not yet satisfied 
himself on the one important point which 
troubled him. He would not be beaten, how- 
ever, of that he assured himself, and he raked 
his brain from one empty corner to the other 
whilst his family were waiting for him ; then 
he rolled his eyes round the room, and 
suddenly fixed his eye-glass firmly in his eye, 
and finally said, — 

" Oh, Miss Duncan, please will you lend 
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me that Scotch song you sang, *Wha's at 
the window ? * I will not keep it long.'* 

"Certainly," said Ruby, crossing the room 
to the piano, whereon lay the music-books. 
Merton Crawshaw, with determination of pur- 
pose beaming through the eye-glass, which 
was fixed on her, dodged amongst the collec- 
tion of little sofas, chairs, and tables after 
her, walking deliberately over the trains of 
every dress that came in the way, till they 
arrived at the grand piano. 

It was not until Ruby had picked out the 
song in question and handed it to him, that 
he mustered courage to say his say, — 

" Miss Duncan, I forgot to ask you if — if 
you — ^hem ! ' ' 

" I beg your pardon," said Ruby, turning 
to him, " I did not hear what you said." 

" Oh, nothing particular," he said, turn- 
ing very red. " I merely wanted to ask you. 
I am sure I don't know why I did, but I 
wanted to ask you — ^you know there is such 
a deal of it about the neighbourhood, that 
you will excuse my asking the question — but 
eh — do you go in for the rights of women ? ' ' 

Ruby looked half puzzled for one moment, 
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then said, " Oh, dear no ! ** and as she shook 
hands with him she laughed a merry laugh. 

Young Merton Crawshaw gave one more 
look at her dimples, and went on his way 
rejoicing. 





CHAPTER IV. 

A DINNER AT GONDESHILL. 

T^ULCIE*S dinner-party had been a great 
^^ success. Even Maurice and Mrs. In- 
gram had praised her heartily for the way in 
which it had gone off, and no successful 
Minister of State could have been more proud 
and elated than was Dulcie. 

But Dulcie well knew in the recesses of 
her heart that her success, brilliant as it had 
been, was primarily owing to the deft skilful 
fingers of the Scotch cook — a creature with 
a kind warm heart, an unreasonable and 
violent temper ; but, like most of her country- 
women, with an inborn genius for cooking ; 
and Dulcie knew how to give thanks where 
thanks were due. On the following morning 
she had an interview with this lady, and 
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simply told her that her dinner had been per- 
fection—that it would have been impossible 
to find a fault with anything — that one or two 
of her dishes had been greatly praised, ** and 
I must thank you very much for this/' she 
added, " because now I shall never be anxious 
in giving a large dinner-party, since I know 
that the cook can make it such a success/* 

Mrs. Cook took herself off to the regions 
which she ruled over with such a rod of iron, 
swelling with importance and delight; the 
young mistress's kind words were worth every 
bit as much, she thought, as the master's pre- 
sent of a sovereign, and she registered a vow 
that her next dinner should by some manner 
of means surpass even the one of last night. 

During this ^interview Ruby had gone out 
with the nurse and baby on their morning 
walk, Maurice was seeing people on busi- 
ness in his study, and Mrs. Ingram sitting 
in her favourite old room, which had always 
been **her room." Alice was with her, 
Una being out driving. 

Their conversation was naturally of the 
previous evening's party. They had praised 
the dinner and Dulcie's management, which 
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was so good that they had one and all been 
taken by surprise, and wondered where she 
could have learnt it. Their present conver- 
sation was of the guests, and Mrs. Ingram 
was dwelling on an account of the goodness 
and riches of the Crawshaw family. She 
had at some time or other heard an anecdote 
about young Merton Crawshaw which told 
more to his credit than against him, but that 
was all that could be said. Mrs. Ingram was 
relating this little adventure, and it is asto- 
nishing what importance can be squeezed into 
3mall matters by skilful tongues. Not that 
Mrs. Ingram romanced particularly on the 
subject either, she merely related it under 
the influence of being very kindly disposed 
towards the young gentleman in question 

Alice was much interested, and inclined to 
appreciate the part he had played in the 
story. She told Mrs. Ingram that really it 
would have been impossible to imagine that 
so much right feeling and delicacy was hidden 
behind that odd sort of manner of his. 

" I believe, too, that Camilla, the daughter, 
is a particularly pleasant girl. I hear through 
Father O* Brian that she spends a great deal 
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of her money on the poor ; but then, you see, 
when people are rich as the Crawshaws are, 
what would be a great deal to moderately 
rich people is a mere nothing to them. I 
hope that during our stay at Hunstanleigh 
we shall become very much more intimate 
with the family.** 

They were a large party — a disgracefully 
large party, Una said — ^when assembled 
ready to start for Gondeshill ; but Mrs. Craw- 
shaw had so firmly insisted that they must 
all come, that there was no getting out of it. 
They filled two carriages ; Mrs. Ingram, 
Dulcie, and Maurice being in one carriage, 
Alice, Ruby, and Una in the other, and they 
had the least pleasant drive of the two, for 
in spite of Ruby's happy friendship-making 
nature, she travelled no further along the 
road to intimacy with Alice and Una ; there 
was an indescribable something ever between 
them, like a shadow, and Ruby had come to 
believe that this must be the difference in 
religion, and that the shadows were the 
priests, holding them apart with ghostly 
hands. 

Ruby stood greatly in awe of the priests. 
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She had experienced the same sensadoa 
Dulcie had felt before her, that priests 
not like the rest of the worid, and there 
one in particular, a certain Father 
who sometimes came to Hunstanleigiiy 
whom she had the greatest aversion, 
many a time she would tell Dulcie in 
dence that at all events " thon one " was 
canny. ^'I will tell you the impressioii 
always gives me," she had said. "I al^ 
fancy that he must have been buried, and^ 
the meantime got to know everything, 
was dug up again. I feel as if he were 
we call in Arran a * bawkan.' I say, 
do you not think the priests are different 
other folks ? Is it just their way to pi 
that they know so much better than 
body else?'* 

Dulcie assured her of her belief that 
priest was really just like any other body, 
rest was only a manner which they put on. • 

Gondeshill and its possessors were in at* 
magnificent state of preparation for the ex- 
pected guests. Merton Crawshaw had hadl 
his flaxen locks washed in champagne anci 
m^l^lnr his valet, his tie was a marvel, his 
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boots a wonder, and his eye-glass polished 
and ready for immediate use. His mother 
had had some little conversation with him on 
the subject of Miss Young, that she was a 
particularly nice girl, which meant that she 
had a good fortune, and was a Catholic. 
Now, although Merton Crawshaw's brain was 
slow in some things, there were nevertheless 
others which he was quick enough at reading, 
and he laid a plan yet deeper than that of 
his maternal parent* " If that's their little 
game,*' he said to himself, " all right. I then 
consider Miss Young a fine institution. She 
is tall enough to hide on the other side of 
her the little Scotch girl with the dimples. 
Couldn't have been anything better !" He 
was therefore prepared to receive Miss Young 
in all graciousness, and with every mark of 
friendship. 

As Dulcie had told Ruby it would be, 
there were nearly twenty people present at 
the friendly dinner, and in no one thing did 
it differ from a regular dinner-party. 

Conversation at a dinner-party is seldom 
cheerful or enlivening, and Merton Crawshaw 
was not ill-pleased that this should be the 
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part of the evening he was to devote to Miss 
Young. By-and-by, when they should all be 
again assembled in the great drawing-rooms, 
which seemed all purple and gold and mirrors, 
there would be opportunities for another 
sprightly conversation with the little Scotch 
girl, who was such fun. 

Alice Yoimg was a pleasant, talkative girl, 
brought up to dinner-parties and small talk, 
and who knew well enough how to make the 
time pass pleasantly to any one for whom she 
chose to exert herself. And she had been 
greatly interested in all that she had heard 
of the family they were now visiting, and 
the son in particular. Sitting at table beside 
the heir to all the purple,' gold and mirrors 
in the other room, she looked once or twice 
at his profile of hooked nose and retreating 
chin, of which she had a good view, and then 
at the flaxen locks; and she thought how 
impossible, after all, it was to judge of cha- 
racter by personal appearance. 

When there happens to be a plan at dinner- 
parties, that such and such people impera- 
tively must go in to dinner together, the 
guests of minor importance oftentimes get 
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Strangely sorted, and Ruby was portioned 
off to a learned and scientific gentleman, 
who was the much-enduring father of fifteen 
children. His hair was gone from the top of 
his head, but round the crown grew a brown 
fringe, which hung in flaJcy locks to his 
shoulders. All interest in those things im- 
mediately about him had long ago forsaken 
him, and Ruby at length was quite glad 
when he quietly pursued his business of eat- 
ing without addressing unexpected remarks 
to her, or making sudden starts when he was 
recalled to what was going on around him. 

Long before the dinner was over. Ruby 
had enough to do in strangling yawns, which 
would follow one another; and she trusted 
that the dinner would come to an end before 
she had dislocated her jaw. 

In the purple and gold drawing-rooms, 
Camilla Crawshaw did her best to be polite 
and friendly to the guests from Hunstanleigh. 
It is more than probable that her mother had 
had some conversation with her relative to 
Alice Young, for her advances were almost 
more than friendly. She spoke so much of 
future meetings, and of Hunstanleigh, that 
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Mni. Injfram took an opportunity of saying 
to Dulcie, **Can*t you ask the two young 
ptH)|>le over for the day, to come to lunch ?'* 

Dulcie did not particularly desire this. 
However, she did not hesitate for one 
moment. She gave her invitation in as 
friendly a manner as she could, and it was 
eajferly accepted. 

When Merton Crawshaw arrived in the 
drft win jf- room, Alice Young was asked to 
play. Now the sound of the piano is always 
the signal for conversation in a well-conducted 
drawing-room, and he thought that now 
wan the time for the conversation with Miss 
Duncan to which he had so looked forward ; 
but, to hiH disgust, Ruby took upon herself 
the duty of turning over Alice's pages for 
bar. Then Ruby herself had to sing ; and 
when they left the piano, and made room for 
tba performances of the other young ladies, 
M be luul ju6t taken his seat by Ruby, Mrs. 
CnwilbAW advanced, saying, '' Merton, I want 
you to f liow Miss Young your sketches of 

^'lUftUy/' said he, ''I assure you they 
not worth looking at" 
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" Oh, please let me see them,'* said Alice, 
" I know Switzerland so well, and shall enjoy 
seeing them of all things." 

He rose with an ill-grace, and, Alice fol- 
lowing him, he led the way to an inner 
drawing-room, sa)dng to himself things which 
were not pretty as he went. There, in a 
gorgeous portfolio on a gorgeous stand, were 
the gorgeously mounted drawings of Merton 
Crawshaw. He knew well enough what a 
number of them there were, and what a long 
time it would take to look through them, and 
he devoutly wished the gorgeous affair at 
the bottom of the sea. 

" Dulcie," said Ruby, presently, "do go 
home ; it must be time. All I can say is, 
if we stop here much longer I shall disgrace 
the whole family by falling asleep." 

" I will see what Mrs. Ingram says," was 
the answer. 

But when Dulcie inquired of her whether 
she thought it time for them to be going, 
particularly as they had so long a drive, Mrs. 
Ingram found there was no other way out of 
it than by letting Dulcie into her plans. 

** There is no hurry, dear," she said. 
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" Alice and young Crawshaw seem to be 
very merry and sociable in the inner room 
there ; it is a pity to disturb them just yet" 

A light broke over Dulcie, and she smiled 
an answering smile to Mrs. Ingram, and 
would have turned away to wait as long as 
Alice pleased to keep her, when Ruby came 
up to her, saying — 

*• Oh, are you not ready to go, Mrs. In- 
gram ? — are you not dreadfully tired ? " 

"I am rather tired ; but we have just 
agreed that it is a little early to hurry away." 

•' Oh, Dulcie, cannot some of us go home 
(iriit? You see we came in two carriages," 
Raid Ruby. 

" I think you could go," said Mrs. Ingram 
to Dulcie, " for you could easily make some 
excuse about the baby to Mrs. Crawshaw, 
and we could stay a little longer." 

Rul^ urged her to do this ; and Dulcie, 
nothing loth, managed her excuses with her 
bOlteH very well, on the ground of that old 
itution, " baby ; " and she and Ruby and 
irico, Iravbg the rest to follow when they 
took their departure, only too well 
10(1 to exchange tiie purple and gold and 
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glitter for the dark comfort of the easy car- 
riage, wherein they could rest and yawn to 
their hearts* content. 

"Oh, Dulcie; please don^t take me to any 
more dinners, whether friendly or otherwise,*' 
said Ruby, taking off her gloves, and curling 
her fingers about. " There used to be some 
sense in friendly dinners at home, when Mr. 
Pierrepoint and Norman and Uncle Donald 
were there, and Auntie Bell and Auntie Jean 
were full of fun ; buj; really this kind of thing 
— ^well, it's just terrible. No wonder that 
Merton Crawshaw is such a daft kind of 
body." 

(The sensations of the gentleman who had 
had his flaxen locks washed in champagne 
would not have been pleasant could he have 
overheard these sentences spoken, very de- 
cidedly, in Ruby's Scotch intonation.) 

" He is just nothing better," said Dulcie. 
" He has a way, too, of constantly letting 
his eye-glass fall, and every time regularly 
I think that it is his eye. I wonder what our 
Auntie Jean would say to it? I can just 
fancy the way she would look at him, and 
say, * Man, what are ye at wi' thae fooleries ? " ' 
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Ruby and Maurice laughed heartily, for 
Dulcie could imitate Auntie Jean perfectly. 

" Oh, Ruby," she suddenly added, " I do 
weary to see her! I do not suppose she 
would come to see me, but couldn't I go to 
see her? What would she say? Tell me 
about Norman and Mr. Pierrepoint.*' 

" There is so little to tell about them," 
was the answer. ** Norman is woridng- away 
in Glasgow. I suppose it takes a long while 
for men to get on in business ; but diev aD 
say that he is so lucky in getting cm, and he 
is so clever, and seems to understand die 
business so well, that the firm trust a great 
deal in his hands. He sa)rs that the Scotch 
generally are not a speculative, enterprising 
people; and he has been continually advising 
the firm to enter into a connection with an 
American house, and at last they have ven- 
tured it. But they are still anxious about it, 
and they have entrusted the chief part of 
this business to Norman, and it is more likely 
than not that he will have to go over to the 
United States, and at a moment's notice too. 
Uncle Donald and Auntie Jean always say 
that if this negotiation is a success, they will 
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be sure to make Norman a junior partner ; 
and of course Uncle Donald and Auntie Jean 
fully believe that Norman must succeed in 
whatever he puts his hand to.'* 

" Dear old Norman ! of course he will,** 
said Dulcie. **And what of Mr. Pierre- 
point?'* 

**0h, Mr. Pierrepoint has taken some 
rooms in Brodick, and paints there, but he is 
constantly away from home. He goes to 
London and different places about his pic- 
tures and business connected with them. 
He is getting on too, capitally ; we often see 
notices in the papers about his pictures.** 

" Does Auntie Bell wear a blue bonnet 
still when he is at home?** inquired Dulcie, 
slily. 

"I do not know,** said Ruby rather 
shortly; ** of course she and all of us are 
pleased that his pictures are getting so 
popular now.** 

"Does he ever ask after me?** added 
Dulcie. 

**I should think he did. I always tell 
him all the news I can of you ; and he is so 
interested in whatever we can tell him.** 
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*' How I should like to see them again ! '' 
said Dalde. *M think I might ask 3»Ir. 
IHerrepoint and Xorman to Honstanleigh ; 
don't you think so, Maurice ? " 

"Yes; ^ynot?" 

And so they talked of old times and 
friends, until they arrived at Hunstanleigh. 

And Ruby thought of nothing else than of 
getting to sleep; and Dulde took up the 
baby, longing more than she could tell to 
cany him off to the Highlands. She would 
have given worids to have been able to 
teach his feet to walk on the sandy roads 
amongst the fir-trees, and that his bonnie 
black eyes should have become first 
acquainted with heather and blue-bells, in- 
stead of the sombre trees and the flat 
coimtr}' about Hunstanleigh. However, it 
was not to be; and at all events she had 
him and his father, although Auntie Jean 
and the purple moors were not to be 
had. 

The next morning at breakfast-time, Mrs. 
Ingram astonished Dulcie not a little by in- 
forming her that the Grondeshill party were 
all coming over that day to luncheon. The 
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day that Dulcie had fixed did not suit, for it 
seemed that Merton Crawshaw had an en- 
gagement for that day ; accordingly the fol- 
lowing day had been fixed. 

The weather was much more genial than 
it had been, and Hunstanleigh was much 
improved in appearance since Ruby's first 
arrival. The trees were freshly green, for it 
was the early part of May now, and spring 
flowers were gay, like the fruit trees. 

Camilla Crawshaw appeared with her 
brother, gay as any spring flower; and 
after luncheon, the whole party wandered 
about the gardens and woods, looking at 
and admiring everything. 

Ruby was at her very brightest and best. 
She took compassion on the poor daft body, 
and thought it her duty to do her best to 
amuse him. She told him how she and 
Dulcie used to climb about the burns in 
Arran, and various anecdotes connected 
with their expeditions ; and Merton Craw- 
shaw, who liked to be amused, said to him- 
self that he was having a jolly time. She 
told him of their meeting Harold Pierrepoint 
on the burnside, when she and Dulcie had 
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had both arms full of ferns, and how they 
had fallen into the water; and the thin 
young man laughed loudly, with a hoarse 
crackling laugh, that made Ruby look up at 
him in astonishment, with her mouth slightly 
open. It made Alice Young and Camilla 
Crawshaw look round and ask them what 
they were laughing at. 

Such amusing young ladies were not com- 
mon in the neighbourhood. Moreover, she 
was particularly pretty; and, above all, she 
desired no more rights for her sex than 
those which they now enjoyed ; and Merton 
Crawshaw never left her side that afternoon. 
Again in the evening he followed her, beg- 
ging for one of her Scotch songs ; and after 
this he produced some music, and volun- 
teered, without the slightest provocation, to 
sing, if Miss Duncan would play the accom- 
paniment. 

Ruby could not play at sight, and Mrs. 
Ingram desired Alice to play it; indeed, 
Mrs. Ingram was not altogether contented 
at the success of the afternoon. It was 
plainly apparent to any looker-on that the 
heir of Gondeshill, with its purple, gold, and 
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mirrors, had not a word or look of interest 
for any one there but Ruby Duncan. 

And Mrs. Ingram was very angry. What 
right had she to interfere with her plans, a 
presuming, affected girl? She had never 
liked her ; she had been made too much of 
in the house because she was Dulcie's 
sister. She had been allowed to do and say 
what she pleased, and even Maurice had 
made an absurd fuss with her. Alice and 
Una were nothing in the house, in com- 
parison with this raw Scotch girl, who was 
flirting and doing mischief, when her own 
sense should have told her better. 

She must give Dulcie a hint ; such things 
were not to be submitted to. 

Dulcie, however, would need no hint, for 
she saw plainly enough what was going on. 
She knew that Mrs. Ingram was very angry, 
and then she looked at Ruby and the thin 
young man, that she called the *'daft body." 
At any rate, Mrs. Ingram need fear nothing 
on Ruby's side, she knew well enough, for 
she was only amusing him and herself too, 
as she thought, in the most innocent way. 
She knew well enough that Mrs. Ingram 
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would call it flirting, but she equally well 
knew that it was nothing of the kind. 

Shortly before the Crawshaws left that 
evening Mrs. Ingram heard voices in the 
conservatory which led from one of the 
drawing-room windows, and she distinctly 
heard Merton Crawshaw say, " How much 
longer will you be here ? * ' 

** I cannot say exactly,** answered Ruby's 
voice, " perhaps a week or two." 

"Oh, that's fine!" was the answer. 
**They have been asking me to come over 
again, and now that I find that you are 
going to be here I shall come." 

Mrs. Ingram entered the conservatory, 
saying, ** Mr. Crawshaw, your sister is look- 
ing everj^vhere for you;" and she waited 
until they came out. 

That night, in Ruby's room, Dulcie un- 
folded to her the plan that Mrs. Ingram had 
laid for Alice and Merton Crawshaw, and 
that owing to her the scheme for the day had 
been a failure. And Ruby was filled with 
wonder, and inclined to be somewhat offended 
at Mrs. Ingram's supposing for one moment 
that she had wished to come in between 
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them. ** Why, I thought I was just taking 
some trouble off their hands by trying to 
amuse him — such a daft-like creature, too!'* 
Dulcie did not leave her until she had quite 
got over her slight attack of anger and the 
two had had a good laugh over the affair. 

But this was not to be the end of it. 
Merton Crawshaw, good as his word, rode 
his horse over very frequently to the hos- 
pitable shades of Hunstanleigh, and day 
after day sought the company of the bright 
pretty Scotch girl. 

Mrs. Ingram lost all patience, and plainly 
showed Ruby, without saying it in so many 
words, that it was now high time that she 
travelled back to her native Highlands; 
and Ruby needed not a second hint, she 
became impatient to be off, chafing at any 
necessary delay. 

** I will come again, Dulcie,'* she said, 
'*as soon as they are gone and you are 
alone again ; only I cannot stay here with 
them any longer." 

And so, without even one farewell word, 
or sign or warning to Merton Crawshaw, 
Ruby returned post haste to Scotland, ac- 
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CHAPTER V. 



CHANCE AND CHANGE, 



QPRING days, and particularly days in 
^^ May, are apt to be changeable; one 
day is hot and summer-like, and the next 
there is a biting cold wind, which seems to 
search round you for an unprotected place 
where it may attack you. 

Maurice, as he took his seat in the train 
at Edinburgh, shivered and tucked his rail- 
way wrapper closely round his legs. He 
took off his stiff hat and settled a sealskin 
cap on his head; then he shivered again 
and wished it were not such a distance to 
York. He was the only occupant of his car- 
riage, and to console himself he lighted a 
cigar. 

By-and-by he fell asleep, and slept whilst 
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th^ passed through several stations- He 
was some long way on his journey, when the 
door of the carriage was opened somewhat 
briskly and a traveller hastily entered. He 
was a tall, largely-made man, with a rough 
Inverness wrapper; and Maurice, suddenly 
awakened from his comforting sleep, felt 
decidedly hostile towards the invader of his 
peace. He lay lazily watching his move- 
ments as he packed his property about him, 
and thought what a great huge fellow he 
was. 

Then the stranger turned round and 
threw himself back into a seat, and for the 
first time, as the train began to move out of 
the station, showed his face- 

With one more look at him, Maurice 
started to his feet, kicking away his rug, and 
stretched out a friendly hand. "Pierre^ 
point!"' he said, "how do you do? Right 
glad to see you! This is an imexpected 
meeting.*' 

"Maurice Ingram!'* said Harold Pierre- 
point, alike rising to his feet, and warmly 
shaking the hand that was held out to him, 
"is it you?'* 
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Explanations followed. Harold Pierre- 
point had been north on business, was now 
on his way to London. Maurice told him 
that he had just escorted Ruby as far as 
Edinburgh, on her road home ; that she had 
been staying with his wife and him. 

** I shall have to change in a little while,*' 
said Maurice then. *' I have to get on to 
another line for Rolingstoke; indeed, there 
will be a second small change. We are 
rather out of the way. I say," he added, 
''can't you come too? I mean, on to my 
house; my wife would be delighted to see 
you." 

''Couldn't possibly, thanks," was the 
answer. 

"Pooh, nonsense; come just for a day 
and night; you surely can spare us that 
time. Dulcie wa» only speaking of you a 
little while ago, and saying that she should 
like to ask you to Hunstanleigh." 

" Did she ? " said Harold Pierrepoint. 

" Yes ; I know she would like to see you. 
Say you will come." 

" But Fve got my ticket for London." 

" Well, get another for Rolingstoke." 
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"AU right; IwiU/' 

This matter being" settled, they talked on 
one subject and another until it was time to 
change. 

As they began to approach Rolingstoke, 
Harold Pierrepoint looked curiously about 
him, sa3dng that he did not know that part 
of the country at all. The last change was 
at a small station within sight of Gondeshill, 
and Maurice looked smilingly at the great 
house in the distance, and wondered whether 
Dulcie would have anything funny to tell 
him about the thin flaxen-haired j^ung man 
when he got back. 

All this while Harold Pierrepoint was try- 
ing to realise that this man who had insisted 
on carrying him off was Dulcie' s husband, 
and it was to her new home he was now 
hurrying, and that in so very short a time 
he should see her again. 

Then his memory travelled back to when 
he had last seen her, on New Year's night, 
now well nigh a year and a half ago ; how 
she had begged a favour of him, and how he 
had refused to grant it ; but the girl, wilful 
and strong in her love, had in spite of this 
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dared all things for the sake of the man 
sitting now opposite to him. And his eyes 
travelled across to him, and rested thought- 
fully on his face. Was he worthy of this and 
of her ? Maurice Ingram was undoubtedly a 
very handsome man, and tall and well made ; 
the weakest part of his face, his small un- 
decided mouth, being hidden by his black 
moustache. 

** No wonder the girl loved him,'* thought 
Harold Pierrepoint. " Any woman would 
love him. How could I wonder at it ? Ah, 
well, if only she may be happy ! ** 

''There she is!" cried Maurice, as the 
train rushed into Rolingstoke Station. 

Harold Pierrepoint saw several people 
standing on the platform. There was one 
elegant-looking lady, in a violet silk dress. 
That couldn't possibly be Dulcie. 

As the carriage - door opened, Harold 
Pierrepoint turned himself about and busied 
himself with the rugs and bags, whilst he 
. heard sounds of greeting and glad voices. 
Then Maurice said, ''Dulcie, I have brought 
you a visitor — collected him on the way.'' 
And Harold Pierrepoint, wrapped in the 
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great Inverness wrapper, bundled out of the 
door, and came face to face with Dulcie, 
who wore the violet silk dress, on which he 
had looked from the window. 

A bright colour rushed all over her face, 
and she held out both her hands. " Oh, Mr. 
Pierrepoint,'* she said; "is it really you? 
I am so very, very glad to see you — welcome 
a hundred times ! ' ' 

It was all as a dream to Harold Pierrepoint. 
Mrs. Ingram and the rest he seemed to per- 
ceive as though through the wrong end of a 
telescope, moving about, and sa)ang mean- 
ingless things; but the one figure that he 
could see plainly and follow ceaselessly with 
his eyes, was Dulcie — only Dulcie, as he 
thought, yet more perfect and more beautiful 
than she had ever stood in his imagination. 

To her, he was just a whiiF of home, of the 
heather and Auntie Jean and dear old da)rs, 
and she hovered about him, talked to him, 
sang to him, and ministered to his comfort 
all the evening ; and he went to his bed fairly 
dazed and wondering. 

At the breakfast-time the next morning, 
die talk was of the new stables — the project 
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which was just then fully occupying the 
household. When the meal was finished, 
they showed Harold Pierrepoint the plans for 
the new building, explaining all that was to 
be explained ; and then it was proposed that 
he should come into the grounds, and see 
the dilapidated old stables, also the proposed 
site for the new buildings. 

Now there was considerable dissension 
amongst them as to this site. Mrs. Ingram, 
Una, and Alice all had fixed on one place, 
and Maurice fixed on quite another. Dulcie 
said she did not particularly care where they 
were, provided that they were well out of 
sight of the house ; but she should not have 
chosen either of the spots that they had 
fixed on. 

Now this was puzzling and tiresome, and 
delay was caused by their being totally 
unable to agree. They had asked advice of 
all their friends, and they each succeeded in 
getting an equal number to vote on their 
side, and the new stables at Hunstanleigh 
were quite a matter for conversation in the 
neighbourhood. 

They took Harold Pierrepoint into the 
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grounds after showing him the old stables. 
They all went together, anxious to see that 
nothing unfair was done on either side, and 
desired him to give his opinion as to the spot 
he should select as a favourable site. 

He was not a little puzzled. He said to 
himself that there were fifty spots alike suit- 
able for the purpose, and he ended by pointing 
out a part of the grounds which no one else 
had yet thought of. "There," he said; "I 
should say that would be as good a place as 
any to build your stables. It is a convenient 
distance from the house, there is a spring of 
water here, a pond close by ; there would be 
plenty of light and air on one side, and shade 
on the other." 

"Well, at any rate it is quite a new sug- 
gestion," said Dulcie. " No one else has 
pitched on this place; and I am not sure 
that it is not the best idea yet." 

But the other two sides became hot and 
excited, and they carried him off to point 
out the spots that they had chosen, and to 
argue out their respective merits. 

And Harold Pierrepoint agreed with them 
both. He said they were both far better 
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than the site of the present stables. Still, he 
said, he should prefer the spot he had fixed 
on; and Dulcie, who until now had been 
uncertain where she should like the new 
building, fixed upon Harold- Pierrepoint*s 
choice at once. 

Hunstanleigh was now at its best, and 
Dulcie was glad that Harold Pierrepoint 
should so see it. They took him all over the 
grounds, all through the large old house, 
and finally showed him the baby. And, 
strange to say, Harold Pierrepoint was dis- 
appointed in him. He would have admired 
him more if he had had Dulcie' s velvety- 
brown eyes and dimples ; but his eyes were so 
intensely black, and, as he said, his artist's 
eye travelling over the tiny features, " Every 
line of his face will be an exact counterpart 
of his father's." And. somehow Harold 
Pierrepoint never had lost, and never would 
entirely get over, that first instinctive dislike 
of Maurice Ingram. 

" What do you think of him ? ' ' said Dulcie. 

" He is a splendid child, and wonderfully, 
strangely like his father." 

** Do you hear that, baby ? " cried Dulcie, 
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well pleased. ** You could not possibly have 
had a greater compliment." 

" How odd it is, Mr. Pierrepoint," she 
said again, " we are always meeting you by 
chance. We first met you by chance in the 
burn — do you remember it ? — and now I dare 
say we should not have seen you for ages if 
Maurice had not come upon you in the train." 

" It does seem odd ; but nothing half so 
odd as the chance which led you to find your 
husband." 

** My husband f " 

** Yes ; you surely have not forgotten how 
you wandered out of the path in the Fairies' 
Glen, and came across a man sleeping in the 
ferns ? " 

" I should think I have not," said Dulcie, 
laughing* ** Whatever else I forget, I am 
not likely to forget that. But, Mr. Pierre- 
point, now that you are here, do stay a short 
time ; do not run away again directly we 
have found you. It is such a pleasure to me 
to have you here; you are the only bit of 
home that I have. Do stay a little while." 

It would have been difificult for him to tear 
himself away anyhow ; but after these words 
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of hers, so evidently spoken in all sincerity, 
he certainly would stay a few days longer, at 
any rate. 

He and Maurice went out together in the 
afternoon, and Dulcie was left to the com- 
panionship of Una and Alice. Now Dulcie 
had seen Alice being so pleasant and agree- 
able to others, that she often found herself 
wondering why it was that she and Alice 
were not greater friends ; but she already 
knew that this would probably never be. She 
almost felt that there was some unseen and 
invisible barrier which kept them apart; 
and she was really sorry for it, for she 
sorely missed the companionship of Ruby, 
and much needed the daily friendship of a 
girl of her own age. From Una she did not 
expect it, for she plainly saw that Una greatly 
disliked her, she was for ever assailing her 
with bitter and sarcastic remarks, and in- 
deed trying in every way to make her life 
at Hunstanleigh anything but agreeable. 
And Dulcie set this down partly to peevish- 
ness connected with her infirmities, and partly 
to dislike that Maurice should have married 
a heretic. But then Dulcie saw that Alice 
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was no favourite of Una's either. So her 
dislike of herself did not worry her so much 
as it would otherwise have done. If only 
Alice would like her it would be so nice, she 
thought, for she admired Alice exceedingly, 
and did not hide her admiration from her. 

And Alice saw that Dulcie was doing 
her best to please her, and she asked herself 
why she should resist so much sweetness 
and prettiness, and receive kindnesses and 
thoughtfulness in such an ungracious way ? 
And she was obliged to own that it was this 
very prettiness and sweetness which made 
her resist her, for she well knew that all this 
was also employed for Maurice's benefit, and 
that she had thereby kept even his weak, 
unstable nature true to her, as she, Alice, 
had been unable to do ; and yet had she not 
done more for him than this girl who was 
his wife? Dulcie' s wooing and her married 
life had run smoothly and in pleasant places. 
She had merely taken the love he offered to 
her and given hers in return ; whilst Alice 
had fought and battled with his father for 
him, had kept true and staunch when all 
others had left him, at last to be deserted for 
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a fair-weather love. It was hard, and she 
Joiew that it was hard on her ; and do what 
she would, she could not be this girl's friend. 
Maurice she had forgiven, because he was 
Maurice, and it was her lot to forgive him 
again and yet again ; he was her love, and 
could do no wrong. Even in deserting her, 
he had been under the wiles and fasfcinations 
of Dulcie, and to Dulcie she owed the loss of 
Maurice. 

Alice and Dulcie were this afternoon sit- 
ting on the terrace outside the drawing- 
room windows in the sunshine, Mrs. Ingram, 
Una, and little Maurice and his nurse having 
gone together for a drive, when the sound 
of wheels was heard coming through the 
trees. 

" Who can that be? *' said they, both look- 
ing up from their different occupations. And 
in another minute or two, a very queer looking 
affair was observable, driving in grand style 
up to the house. It was an odd little box 
perched high up between some exceedingly 
large, spiderish-looking, slender wheels, and 
two horses driven, tandem fashion, by no 
other than Merton Crawshaw. 
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If Ruby had been beside her, Dulcie would 
have laughed, and said, " The heir to the 
violet satin and gold himself;'* but happily 
recollecting just in time, she merely said, 
" Oh, young Mr. Crawshaw ! Shall we go 
to the drawing-room, or have him sent out 
to us?" 

" It does not signify which,*' said Alice 
indifferently. She did not bestow a second 
thought on Merton Crawshaw, but she had 
been fully prepared to agree that he was an 
interesting young man, after all that she had 
heard of him, particularly after hearing how 
much he thought of her, which Camilla had 
not failed to intimate, being well versed in 
the byways and turnings of a woman's heart; 
but, for all that, Alice had seen with her own 
eyes how he had run after Ruby, that when- 
ever she was present he had ears and eyes 
for no other, and Alice had been decidedly 
provoked. 

The gentleman on descending from his 
extraordinary machine, spied them out, as 
they sat enjoying the sunshine ; and instead 
of going through the house and being 
planted in the chilly drawing-room to await 
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somebody's pleasure, he mounted the terrace 
steps and walked round the house to the 
other side of it. 

The two girls who greeted him were fair 
and pretty as any you might meet in a 
day's journey, and yet his eyes wandered 
about as if constantly searching for another 
figure. 

** I hope that your sister did not catch cold 
the other evening ; I am sure that her shawl 
was not warm enough," remarked Dulcie, 
for her visitor was sitting in a cane garden - 
chair, sucking the top of his elegant cane, 
looking in a melancholy fashion from one 
shining boot to the other ; conversation, he 
had none. 

" Oh, she is quite well, thank you — at 
least I believe so; I don't know — she didn't 
say anything. Oh, dear me, no — I quite 
forgot," he suddenly added; "she's aw- 
fully bad, sprained her hand, I mean her foot, 
I think getting out of the carriage — or tum- 
bled out of bed — I really can't recollect, 
you know." 

Further questioning produced no more 
satisfactory results ; something had evi- 
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dently happened to his sister, *and Dulcie 
stated her intention of calling at a very early 
date to inquire. 

"Ah, do ! *' said he with great energy ; " I 
am sure that will do her all the good in the 
world ; cheer her up, you know, and all that 
sort of thing." 

"Are you sure she has not got the 
measles?'* inquired Alice, with such gra- 
vity that Dulcie very nearly choked with 
laughter. 

" Oh lor, no ! by Jove, I hope not ! I 
say, do you think she has ? — catching, and 
that sort of thing, eh ? *' 

" I never heard of the measles first show- 
ing itself by a sprained foot." 

" But I don't know whether it is her foot. 
I only have an impression that I heard that 
something was the matter with Camilla or 
somebody. Are measles much about just 
now?" 

Alice was lying lazily back in her chair, 
the sunshine making blue shadows in her 
white dress, and playing amongst her pale 
brown hair. Her long lissom white fingers 
were teasing the leaves of a bright spring 
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flower. Dulcie thought that she had never 
seen her looking prettier. 

*'I am going to the drawing-room to 
finish copying that song," she said, rising 
slowly to her full height ; " you will find me 
there," and she walked leisurely and with 
dignified step along the terrace. It was 
Mrs. Ingram who had imparted this digni- 
fied carriage and step to the girl ; while still 
very young she was exceedingly tall, and 
Mrs. Ingram succeeded in impressing on her 
mind the importance of slow and dignified 
movements, without which her size and 
height would have appeared ungainly. 

Constant attention and a constant watch- 
ing of Mrs. Ingram's own movements had 
brought about a successful result; so that in 
spite of her exceeding tallness and large 
make, Alice Young was a grand looking, 
graceful girl. And Dulcie' s eyes followed 
her as she moved along; and she looked at 
the heir of Gondeshill to see whether this 
had made no impression upon him. 

But after one glance, he returned to con- 
templation of his shining boots, finding them 
apparently all satisfying. Then he looked 
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up, and saw Alice just disappearing^ into the 
drawings-room, and he waited until the last 
fold of her trailing dress had vanished, when 
he suddenly turned and said to Dulcie, 
" Oh, eh, Mrs. Ingram, where is your 
sister?" 

Do you mean Ruby ? " 
Yes ; is her name Ruby? What a jolly 
name!" 

"Ruby went back to Scotland two days 
ago. 

"Nonsense!" 
Yes, indeed, and I miss her terribly." 
Do you mean to tell a feUow that she 
has really gone to Scotland, all that beastly 
long way off, and she never said good-bye 
or anything eke ? " 

** I do not know what else you expected 
her to say. She did not say good-bye, be- 
cause her going away was so suddenly 
decided on." 

" I never heard of such a thing in aU my 
life," said he, dropping his stick and his 
eye-glass at the same moment and rising to 
his feet. 

Dulcie rose also, and said, " Shall we go 
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into the drawing-room ? We shall find Miss 
Young there." 

" No, wait a bit; don't go in there," and 
he stooped and recovered his property; 
"just tell me a little about your sister. I 
really am most, most " 

"She has been with me for some time," 
said Dulcie, "and of course I cannot expect 
to have her always now ; but I hope she may 
come again before very long." 

"Ah, to be sure. Didn't she leave any 
message for me ? " 

"No," said Dulcie, in some surprise. 

" Well, one never can tell, you know ; but 
I don't mind telling you, Mrs. Ingram, that I 
am no end cut up. I must say she was a 
most charming girl, and I had no idea she 
thought of going away." 

"Shall we go into the drawing-room?" 
said Dulcie again. 

"No, thank you; another day I shall be 
most delighted to go into the drawing-room, 
but really I have no more time. Good 
morning, Mrs. Ingram. I think you said 
that her name is Ruby ? ' ' 

Alice Young looked up as Dulcie entered 
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the drawing-room. " Where is Mr. Craw- 
shaw?'* she said, perceiving that she was 
alone. 

" He has gone." 

**Grone home?'* 

"Yes.** 

Alice went on with her music, and Dulcie 
went to her room and wrote a long funny 
letter to Ruby. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THINGS WE CANNOT FORGET. 

T^HE next day was Sunday ; and as they 
^ sat at breakfast in a bright little comer 
room, which Dulcie preferred to the large 
dining-room, which was gloomy in the 
mornings, they had for the first time that 
year the windows open to the garden and 
fresh spring air as they sat at table. 

" Mr. Pierrepoint, you will come to church 
with me, won't you ? " said Dulcie. 

"I shall be most happy to go, if you 
wish it." 

" Now, leave him alone, Dulcie,' ' *said 
Maurice. " I am sure that he would prefer 
to walk down to the river with me and smoke 
peaceably.' 
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"No, he would not, Maurice. I will not 
permit you to try and make him as wicked 
as yourself. Good people go to church on 
Sunday morning*; they do not go smoking 
down by the river. I know what you would 
do ; you would take the dogs and set them 
to catch rats down there. I will not have 
such goings on. Mr. Pierrepoint, I so 
seldom have anybody to go to church with 
me ; you will go, won't you ? " 

** Yes, certainly I will go," said he smil- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, when Dulcie had left them 
to dress for church, Maurice did his best to 
inveigle his guest out of the house under 
the shady old trees, and from thence towards 
his favourite lounge, the river side. But 
Harold Pierrepoint, although he would 
greatly have enjoyed the river side, had 
given his promise to Dulcie, and he fully 
intended to abide by it. 

There was a short cut to the church 
through some of their own fields, and 
Dulcie, who always walked there, greatly 
preferred this way to the dusty road with 
the string of church-goers, who on the road 
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thither had apparently nothing else to do 
but to stare at other people. 

" I suppose there is not a Scotch church in 
the place," said he, as they went along. 

" No, but I go to the English church. I 
like it very much. I must go somewhere, 
and I cannot go to the Catholic church." 

" I almost wonder " Harold Pierre- 
point began, and then he stopped short. 

"Go on," said Dulcie. ** But I know 
what you were going to say. You were 
going to wonder that I had not turned 
Roman Catholic, were you not?" 

*' Yes, I was going to say that." 

*'Then I wonder at you, Mr. Pierrepoint; 
you, who know Auntie Jean, who brought 
me up. You know that she always calls it 
such a slavish belief, and she brought us up 
to believe as she does." 

*' I wonder, then, at your marrying a 
Catholic," he said. 

" Ah, I did not know what it meant then. 
I had no idea of the influence and power of 
the priests ; I did not know how they ruled 
each individual and governed the house. 
How could I possibly have any idea of 
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them? Oar ministers are so different. 
Thejr can be our friends and advisers with- 
out coming^ in between every thought and 
action, before every friend, between husband 
and wife. But I ¥rould do it all over again. 
I mean, I would marry Maurice again know- 
ing all this, for in ^te of this trouble, I am 
very very happy with him.** 

Harold Pierrepoint guessed from her words 
what a skeleton this was in the house, in 
spite of the lig^t way in which she tried to 
mention it, and he said, '' Has the child 
been christened ? ** 

" Yes," said Dulde, in a hard voice, " he 
is christened into the Church of Rome. Do 
not be astonished; do you think I could 
help it ? What could I do ? Maurice said 
it must be, and Father O* Brian governs 
him. You do not know what it is in our 
house. At home they used to say I had 
such a strong will ; but here, I assure you, 
my will is nowhere. Father O* Brian is verj' 
good and kind to me so long as my wishes 
do not interfere with his ; but when that is 
the case, I am sent to the wall, and treated 
as a very well-meaning but ignorant child. 
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You see the Ingrams have been Catholics 
for five generations, and the priests will put 
up with my being Maurice's wife if his child 
be christened into their Church." 

"Well," said Harold Pierrepoint cheer- 
fully, '* when he grows up no one can pre- 
vent his choosing for himself, and he may 
wish to be a Protestant." 

*' He shall be ! " said Dulcie, so vehemently 
that he was astonished. 

Then she smiled, and added, " Now I 
have ended my grumbling — that is, my 
trouble, and the dark side of my life ; but 
the other side is all bright and beautiful, 
and I had one year of perfect happiness, for 
somehow I never felt so worried about the 
priests till after baby's birth. I do think, 
Mr. Pierrepoint, that nobody in the world 
could get the better of a priest but Auntie 
Jean ! perhaps she could. But we will not 
talk of them any more. Tell me what you 
think of Ruby's progress in her drawing." 

" She really is making capital progress. 
At first, after she lost you, she did not seem 
to care for that or anything else ; and really, 
at one time, we became quite anxious about 
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her, for she took no interest in anything. 
However, time, the great worker, brought 
her round again, and the first thing she 
showed any interest in was her drawing. I 
used to have long talks and walks with her, 
and I persuaded her to try again, as she had 
been so successful with her first attempts at 
drawing ; and she did try, poor girl, but it 
was an attempt without any heart in what 
she was doing, and the results were very 
poor; but when she saw that I was disap- 
pointed in them, she fired up with a new 
purpose and resolution, and then it was that 
she began to make decided improvement in 
her attempts, and she got on with one stride 
after another so rapidly that I was quite sur- 
prised; and really, considering the small 
amount of tuition that she has had, the 
drawings are first-rate. I am quite proud of 
them. They are far, far better than any- 
thing that Miss Bell ever did. Even Miss 
Jean says that they are not so bad as they 
might be, but she only says this when she 
feels quite sure that there is no risk of her 
hearing the praise." 

" I always said that Ruby had a talent for 
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drawing, if only somebody would show her 
how to put it to use," said Dulcie. 

*' Well, we were all very thankful to her 
taste for drawing, I can tell you," said 
Harold Pierrepoint. " She was so utterly 
lost without you, that I do not know of 
anything else that would have interested 
her. We really did not know what to do 

next." 

** I never knew that," said Dulcie. " Did 
she really miss me so much, dear old 
Ruby?" 

** Miss you ! who didn't ? We all suffered 
at your absence. Not one of us was the 
same without you." 

" And they never wrote to me ! " 

*' They were all sore and angry, for you 
treated them very badly. I do not think 
you could expect that they should forgive 
you all at once." 

*' I know that I treated them badly," said 
Dulcie humbly, ** but what could I do ? 
Because, you see, I loved Maurice more 
than anybody, and they were all so unkind 
to us." 

" It was all out of kindness, and on ac- 
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count of his religion. They foresaw what 
you are now suffering from — ^the rule of the 
priests; and they feared that, loving your 
husband as you do, you would become a 
convert to his belief" 

" But they have such a terrible rooted 
prejudice against Catholics ; and then, I 
could only feel that it was prejudice." 

"Still. that does not excuse your running 
away and deceiving them all. I was so very 
disappointed in you when I heard of it." 

'' Were you ? " said Dulcie, with her eyes 
full of tears ; and then they entered the 
church. 

Considerable curiosity was felt among the 
congregation as to who the bearded, remark- 
able-looking, and yet handsome stranger in 
Mrs. Ingram's pew could be ; and it was 
later in the day decided in the neighbour- 
hood that he must be either a foreign 
refugee or an artist ; an ordinary mortal he 
certainly could not be. 

During the walk home Dulcie turned the 
conversation on very different topics from 
those which they had discussed on the way 
to church. 
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Once or twice Harold Pierrepoint had 
asked himself by what right did he excuse 
himself for having so frankly told her that 
she had behaved badly and disappointed 
him, and he told himself that he loved her 
so well that he could not let her rest in 
ignorance of knowing what he had felt ; for 
he wished her to excuse herself, that he 
might reinstate her on the high pedestal 
whereon he had placed her, and where he 
knew she still would dwell, in spite of all and 
everything. 

Each moment that he was with her he 
became more convinced of her loveableness ; 
and as he watched Maurice Ingram and 
noted how entirely happy he and Dulcie 
were to all appearance, he wondered to him- 
self why that first impression of dislike had 
crossed him, and still more why it was 
utterly impossible, even now, for him to 
shake it off. 

At luncheon Dulcie gave Maurice a 
humorous sketch of Merton Crawshaw's visit 
of the day before, keeping back all allusions 
to Ruby, for Mrs. Ingram and Alice were 
present. Mrs. Ingram said that it certainly 
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was incumbent on them to drive over to 
Gondeshill, to inquire after Miss Craw- 
shaw. 

Maurice instantly said that no mortal 
thing would get him over to Gondeshill. If 
any one else particularly desired cramp in 
every muscle, they might take the little 
drive. As for himself, he intended to 
stroll down to the river, and he meant to 
take Mr. Pierrepoint with him, and he 
strongly recommended Dulcie to come too. 
Other people must do as they pleased. 

" I think if Dulcie and Alice were to drive 
over it would be a good thing,'* said Mrs. 
Ingram; "it is a pleasant day, and they 
might take the open carriage." 

" Dulcie, if you go," said Maurice, *' I 
shall take Ingram, junior. Esquire, down to 
the river and teach him to swim." 

" Maurice, how can you dare to say such 
a wicked thing?" said Dulcie. It was a 
dreadful idea this of the long uninteresting 
drive to Gondeshill, and she sincerely hoped 
that it would fall to some one else's lot; 
however, she said, ** I should be glad if 
some one else could go, as I was out this 
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morning. I should not like to be so long 
away from baby in the afternoon." 

** Of course, my dear, I cannot ask you to 
go if you do not wish it,'* said Mrs. Ingram, 
somewhat coldly. 

Alice then refused to go. She was of- 
fended with the Crawshaws generally, and 
did not intend to be dragged off to them so 
constantly, particularly if they did not wish 
for her company ; and she thought of Merton 
Crawshaw as she spoke. 

So that, for that day at any rate, the pro- 
posed expedition came to an end ; and in- 
stead, when luncheon was over, Alice got 
her garden-hat and gloves, which were to 
protect the white hands from the sun> and 
Dulcie fetched her garden -hat and the baby, 
and with Maurice and Harold Pierrepoint 
they walked along the now dry turf under 
the trees. Maurice walked slightly in ad- 
vance, carrying his son. Where the river 
passed their fields there was a little boat- 
house and a couple of boats of theirs, and 
they were one and all very fond of rowing 
up and down amongst the trees, reeds, 
water-lilies, and forget-me-nots. They took 
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their places in the larger of the boats, 
Alice, Dulcie, and the baby in the stern, 
and Harold Pierrepoint sitting on the floor, 
on the roUed-up cable in the prow. He said 
it just fitted his back splendidly, like an arm- 
chair, and in truth he looked mightily com- 
fortable, resting back, with the edge of the 
boat — just the right height to support his 
arms, which were stretched at full length — 
on either side. He lighted his pipe and 
fixed it in his mouth, gave a fresh bend 
down to his soft brigand hat, and then 
began to enjoy himself. The river and its 
banks were all charming, and with the lights 
and shadows all picturesque and sketchable ; 
and then there were two pretty women in 
the other end of the boat, so that there was 
at least every prospect of his enjoying him- 
self, and after his usual manner, he testified 
his enjoyment by an utter silence. 

Maurice had taken the oars, and as he first 
started he had paused and pulled up each of 
his sleeves. 

" Why did you do that ?" said Dulcie. 

"To be ready for water-lilies and forget- 
me-nots and things. You and Alice are sure 
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to want every one you see. Women never 
like to leave one single flower growing where 
they see it." 

** Don't you make yourself grand about 
that," said Dulcie. **Men never can see 
a hare or partridge enjoying itself but they 
must want to shoot it dead." 

They rowed some distance down the river, 
and then the talk turned into a very constant 
channel, namely, the new stables. 

** I wonder where we shall build them after 
all," said Dulcie. **I hope you will fix on 
the place Mr. Pierrepoint suggested. I have 
been thinking it over, and I quite like that 
spot better than any that has been proposed 
yet." 

**Well, I cannot say that I agree with 
you," said Alice. 

** Well, we must make haste and decide on 
one place or another ; the time is going on, 
and the builder is naturally enough getting 
impatient; besides that, I want to have it 
finished and thoroughly dry before the winter 
comes on. The old stables are really not fit 
for the horses during another winter." 

** I went round the grounds again yester- 
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day," said Alice, "and I have found out a 
much better place still. You must come and 
see it by-and-by." 

** Oh, pray do not find out any more places 
that would do," said Dulcie. "You will 
puzzle Maurice into a fever on the sub- 
ject. Maurice, do fix on the spot I have 
chosen." 

" I really do not much care where it is," 
said he. 

And then there came over Alice a desire 
to try, versus Dulcie, whether she had no 
influence over Maurice. Years ago she had 
had some, but now Dulcie' s wishes were all 
that he cared to consult, and her influence 
the only one which guided him, she said. 
• She did not much care about where they 
built the stables. She had now little to do 
with the place, but she would take this oppor- 
tunity of trying to persuade Maurice to do 
as she wished. It would be one last dying 
struggle, and if she failed then she would 
give it up for evermore, and know that in 
spite of all that had been between them, and 
all that she had done and borne for his sake, 
he cared no more for her and her wishes than 
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if she had been one of the hinges of the old 
hall-door. 

When they again landed at the boat-house, 
Harold Pierrepoint stated his wish to stay 
and make just a slight pencil-note of the 
trees about it and the river ; so they left him 
there and walked on ; but the movement of 
getting out of the boat woke little Maurice 
from his slumber, and he screamed lustily. 
Dulcie turned from the other two, and with 
him in her arms said that she should take 
him into the house, at the same time telling 
the others not to return because she did so. 

They stood watching her as she carried 
away the screaming child, and then Maurice 
heard Alice say softly, — 

** Maurice, come with me, I want to show 
you the spot I have just found for the 
stables." 

" Just as you please, but surely we have 
sites enough to choose from already ; and I 
say, Alice, I think perhaps Dulcie' s wishes 
should be studied in the matter. Suppose 
we fix on the spot that she seems to fancy. I 
think it is as good a place as we could find,'* 
and saying this he turned and looked once 
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more at the mother and chUd, now almost 
lost in the distance. He waited until they 
had quite disappeared, and then he turned 
back to resume his walk with Alice. 

>But this movement on his part quite 
decided her. Had every remembrance of 
the past even left him ? Was there no 
thought for more than one? And as they 
mounted the hill together she passed her 
hand into his arm, and began to talk on in- 
different matters, and presently she said, — 

" How long it is, Maurice, since you and 
I walked together ! What a number of things 
have happened since then ! I suppose you 
never now even remember those old days ? * ' 

Maurice had almost forgotten them, and 
was not altogether comfortable at being re- 
minded of them. 

" There are some things which are best 
forgotten,** he said. 

" And some things which one cannot for- 
get,'* she said. 

He was silent, and she continued, — 

" Maurice, did it ever cross you to won- 
der what I said when I heard that you were 
married?" 
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" My dear Alice, this is a very painful 
subject. I know that you must have thought 
that I behaved shamefully to you ; and know- 
ing this, I did not dare to tell you of the 
extenuating circumstances. Why have you 
spoken of this to-day ? '* 

** I spoke of it because I have sometimes 
thought that all those years must have been 
a dream to me, for I have seen that you had 
not one thought, one tenderness for the past. 
Walking under these trees in the spring-time 
with you could not but remind me of my 
dream of long ago, and I was obliged to ask 
you if it ever was real." 

** Real ! it is so long ago, Alice, I thought 
it was real then, till I met Dulcie, and then 
I knew that I cared most for her, and it 
would have been a wrong to marry you feel- 
ing this. Why do you make me say this ?" 
And he tried to disengage his arm, but she 
held him firmly, and said, — 

** Maurice, forgive me ; it is the last time, 
but remember that it was real to me — so real 
that I suffered greatly at that letter of yours. 
Oh, Maurice, why did you not write to me 
and break off our engagement ? Surely it 
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was due to me. I could have forgiven it 
then," and there was a sound in her throat 
which shocked and touched Maurice. 

** Alice, don*t ! for heaven* s sake, don't ! " 
he said. 

** Have sometimes a thought, a word for 
me,'* she continued. ** You never think of 
any one but Dulcie, and has she done for 
you what I have ? Remember, Maurice, that 
I clung to you when every one else turned 
away. When your father forbade me to think 
of ruining my life by marrying you, I still 
said I would be your wife. I interceded for 
you, and prayed for you, I thought only of 
you ; and oh, Maurice ! have you now, after 
all this, no one thought for me ? ' ' 

** Alice, I was grateful. I knew for how 
much I had to thank you, and I blessed you 
in my heart. But Alice, I was then, I think, 
altogether unworthy. My brain was in a 
whirl. I had almost forgotten how to discern 
right from wrong. Now I am a different 
man — a new creature.*' 

**.Now?" 

** Yes, since my marriage." 

** Ah, that is Dulcie' s doing again." 
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*' I know not whose doing it is, I spend 
my time in thankfulness for the present and 
deepest sorest regret for the past ; but what 
has been remains. We cannot root it out or 
efface it from the history of our lives. All 
we can do, Alice, is — to forget.'' 

Then they walked on in silence till she 
said, " Here, Maurice, here is where I pro- 
pose that you build your new stables." 

And only too delighted at the change in 
the conversation, he plunged eagerly into 
the new theme. 

** I think it is a first-rate idea," he said at 
last, "and if it were not that Dulcie seems 
to wish that other place, I should be much 
inclined to agree with you in your choice." 

** Dulcie does not care one bit where the 
stables are. She said so," answered Alice ; 
** and I do wish you would have them here." 

** And why, may I ask," said he laugh- 
ingly, '* do you so particularly wish for them 
to be built in this particular spot ?" 

Alice coloured, and then she gently laid 
her beautiful white hand on his arm, " Be- 
cause I have taken a fancy that the stables 
would be well placed and convenient here, 
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and I want you to say yes, they shall be 
built here, just to show Alice that her wishes 
are still of some importance, some little 
weight with you. Say yes, Maurice; not 
only because I ask it as a favour — and it is 
the last I will beg of you — but indulge my 
fancy and build them here in memoriam of 
long ago. Say yes, Maurice," and she 
looked into his face tenderly and beseech- 
ingly. 

We know that Maurice was weak and inde- 
cisive at the best of times, more particularly 
when he was run to earth. "I think we 
might build them here,** he said; "but I 
will ask Dulcie. I don't suppose, as you 
say, that she would much mind ; * ' and he 
turned about as if to return to the house. 

" No, no, Maurice ; I am not going to let 
you put it off, or it will never be accomplished. 
Surely, Maurice, after what I have said I 
need not ask again. Have you not sufficient 
authority in your own house to say what is 
to be done ? Surely it only rests with you 
when I ask you to grant me a favour,** and 
she drew herself up somewhat coldly. 

" Really, Alice, you are talking nonsense,'* 
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he said. ** As you make such a great point 
of it, you force me to say * Yes ; ' only I like 
to consult her wishes ; so I must tell Dulcie 
that you particularly wished me to have them 
built here to please you.'* 

" Thank you, Maurice ; '* and all the way 
up to the house she exerted herself to please 
him, and all the time there was a glow on 
her cheek and a sparkle in her eye; done 
with ill-grace as it was, she had accomplished 
her task, and was returning laden with 
success. 

Maurice, in the meantime, felt that a dead 
weight had been thrown over his spirits, that 
Alice had taken an undue advantage over 
him, and that Dulcie would have every right 
to be displeased, if she did not agree in the 
choice of the ground ; but his word was 
pledged, and he must not again go back 
from it. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

WHEN HE MARRIED YOU, 

T N the meantime Dulcie was spending a 
-*- not over pleasant time in the drawing- 
room with Una. Una was particularly ill- 
tempered that afternoon. She enjoyed driving 
excessively, and would have liked the drive 
over to Gondeshill, and she laid all the blame 
of her disappointment on Dulcie. 

** Have you put the wonderful baby to 
sleep ? ' ' she inquired as Dulcie entered the 
room* 

** Yes, poor dear. He behaved beautifully 
all the afternoon on the water, but when he 
woke up he got tired and hungry; it was 
enough to make anybody scream." 

** Do you think he wouldn't have been just 
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as contented with his nurse in the after- 
noon ? ' * 

** Possibly; but I should not have been as 
contented." 

"Perhaps if Mr. Pierrepoint had been 
going over to Gondeshill, you would not 
have objected so much to go too ! " 

" I do not understand you! " 

** Nothing easier, when one does not wish 
to understand." 

"Una, you forget yourself," said Dulcie 
sternly, and looking at Una in a way which 
showed her that she would not stand anything 
of the kind. 

"Well, I would rather go with Alice in 
the carriage to Gondeshill," said Una, 
" even if you had to put up with my 
society, than send Alice and Maurice walk- 
ing out together in the woods — that is, if I 
had been in your place." 

" What is the matter with you, Una ? Has 
any one offended you ? If I have done so, 
it is unintentionally, and I am very sorry." 

" So you think I am in a bad temper, do 
you ? ' ' and Una waxed hot and red. An 
accusation about her temper always shot 
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home, and upset her more than anything else 
ever did. "What right have you to scold 
me ? '* she continued. " You think because 
you are Maurice's wife you may do and say 
what you please, but you are mistaken ; you 
are a heretic, and we all hate you, and per- 
haps Maurice may too some day.'* 

" Una, hold your tongue ! " said Dulcie. 
"You are speaking recklessly, and saying 
cruel wicked things." 

But this storm against Dulcie had been 
brewing up since that first moment when she 
had heard of the marriage, and it was im- 
possible to prevent herself from uttering the 
words she had been for so long burning to say. 

" How can you talk of wrong and wicked- 
ness?" she said. "What do you consider 
your marriage with Maurice ? " 

" It was not, at any rate, wrong and wicked- 
ness ; but whatever it was, you are not asked 
to give an opinion on the matter." 

" No, I believe no one's opinion was asked 
in the matter— not even Alice's." 

" I scarcely knew of Alice's existence at 
the time, and I shall be glad if you will dis- 
continue the subject, Una." 
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**Do not talk nonsense; do not pretend 
that you knew nothing of Alice.'* 

"I simply mean what I say; and as you 
will not do as I ask, and discontinue the 
conversation, I must leave the room ; ** and 
Dulcie turned away, when Una called out — 

"Stop!'* 

" What? '* said Dulcie, looking round, 

** Stop one moment. Listen. Did you not 
know that Maurice was engaged to be mar- 
ried to somebody else when he married you ? ' ' 

And Dulcie did stop, and she remained 
where she was for one moment, and then 
she came slowly back, saying, "Take care 
what you are saying, Una. Do you mean 
what you have said ? ' ' 

"I simply mean what I say,** said Una, 
imitating Dulcie* s manner of a moment ago. 
"I mean that when you and Maurice ran 
away and got married somehow somewhere, 
you stole away another girl's lover ; for he 
was engaged to be married to Alice, engaged, 
as he had been, to her for years.** 

Dulcie, with her hands hanging down by 
her sides, stood where the blow had reached 
her, as if she had been turned to stone. 
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** Engaged to Alice ! '' she said. " I do 
not believe you, Una." 

" Thanks. You can do as you please about 
that." 

Whilst they were thus standing, Maurice 
and Alice entered the room through one of 
the open windows ; but Dulcie stood still in 
the same position. 

" Some news to tell ! " cried Alice, brightly, 
as she entered the room. " We have fixed 
upon a place for the stables — quite a new 
position ; one I have just discovered. I 
am so glad that Maurice is going to indulge 
me by choosing my site in preference to any 
one else's." 

** Dulcie," said Maurice, ** I fully meant 
to have taken the place of your choice, but 
Alice has begged so hard, and put it as a 
favour to her, that I have promised that it 
shall be as she wishes." 

Una looked with triumph at Dulcie, but 
she had not yet recovered the power of 
speech, and Maurice went up to her and took 
one of her hands. 

** Dulcie," he said, *' what are you think- 
ing about, old lady ? " 
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Dulcie drew her hand away, and then 
slowly turned from him and passed out of 
the room. 

He waited a few minutes hovering about 
in an undecided manner, and suddenly he 
rushed to the door, opened it, and swinging 
it noisily to, flew up the broad old staircase. 

** Is anything the matter? " inquired Alice, 
turning to Una. 

" I do not know," said Una sulkily, but an 
anxious look began to steal over her face. 
What had she done in her anger ? She had 
broken her solemn promise to Alice. She 
had probably made irrevocable mischief 
amongst them all, and she began to regret 
her hasty and violent passion ; but as Mau- 
rice had said shortly before to Alice, ** What 
has been remains," and it was all impossible 
to recall spoken words. Our speech remains, 
whether to eat into the heart and corrode in 
silence there, or to be a sweet green spot to 
return to, and to rest in, even amid storms 
and trouble ; but it never quite perishes — it 
is with us for evermore. And Una felt this 
as she sat in sulky silence. 

Maurice had hurried away up the staircase 
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into Dulcie's room. He saw her standing 
in the window, looking out over the distance. 
She did not turn as he came in, only when 
he came up beside her and laid his hand on 
her shoulder she turned and looked up into 
his face, and said, without any warning :■ — 

** Maurice, is it true that you were en- 
gaged to marry Alice when you married 
me?'^ 

His hand left her shoulder as if she had 
been burning metal. " Who has told you 
this ? ' * he said. 

** Oh, never mind that, Maurice. It only 
signifies now to know if it be true.** 

Maurice threw himself down in an arm- 
chair, and covered his eyes with his hand 
whilst he thought. 

Dulcie knelt beside him, and pulled the 
hand away from his eyes and again placed 
it on her shoulder. ** Maurice, tell me, was 
it true?'* 

** It was," said he, hardly and sternly. 

She only leant forward and laid her head 
on his shoxilder, and whilst his arms went 
round her she whispered, ** You should have 
told me, Maurice." 
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And they said not another word, until he 
could bear the silence no more, and he said 
impatiently, "Speak, Dulcie; blame me; 
tell me I have acted shamefully; only say 
something.** 

"I have no more to say, Maurice. I 
should like to have known of it, even after- 
wards.*' 

** Dulcie, you are too good to me. Listen. 
My mother made up this match when we were 
very young. I was very fond of Alice for 
years. We had been like brother and sister, 
and I was ill and miserable, and only too 
thankful that she was not against me, like 
the rest of the world. This went on till I 
met you, and then came the love of my life. 
I did not know that it was in me to love as I 
loved you ; and I felt that it would be a sin 
to marry Alice, for I could never care for 
her in that way. I wrote to my mother, 
hinting this plainly ; but she was angry, and 
refused to receive what I had said; and 
then, Dulcie, I only felt that I must have 
you, at all and at any risks, and that is the 
history of our marriage. Can you forgive 
me, darling ? have you forgiven me ? * * 
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" Yes, Maurice, I have forgiven you ; I 
love you too much not to forgive you. I 
have not recovered from the shock yet ; that 
will take some time ; but my love will bring 
me through that in time. Now, Maurice, 
our duty is with Alice. We must be 
good to her; we must try to make her 
happy with everything that lies in our 
power.'* 

When Harold Pierrepoint had finished his 
sketch he returned, and also in plenty of 
time for dinner; and he went through his 
meal most comfortably, without having any 
idea of what had taken place in the house 
during his absence. And so it is in our 
daily life. Storms may sweep over and 
leave barren the life of our nearest neigh- 
bour, and we standing looking on know no 
more and feel no more than the passing bird 
or butterfly. Perchance, at some long dis- 
tant day, we may be told of what tragedies 
happened, all unknown, long ago ; and we 
say, '* Was it then, when we fancied all was 
bright and clear, when we spoke lightly to 
them, little dreaming that beneath the 
smooth clear surface there was a troubled 
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deep, which even at the moment threatened 
to overset and wreck the bark ? ' ' 

Before Dulcie went to bed that night, 
Una was waiting for her, and waylaid her at 
the door of her room ; and with trembling 
and unsteady voice she implored Dulcie not 
to tell Alice and Maurice what she had 
revealed that evening. " I promised them 
never to tell you, and I do not know what 
they will say when they know that I have 
broken my word. I am so very very sorry 
for my passion. Please forgive me; and 
oh ! do not repeat my words." 

** I have already told Maurice,'* she said; 
** but you may rest assured that I shall tell 
no one else, and Maurice will never speak of 
it again.'' 

"Thank you. But are you sure that 
Maurice will never tell them ? ' ' 

** He will not if I beg him not to do so. 
Of course I told him of it, Una ; it would 
have made me miserable for life to have 
kept it from him ; in fact, I could not have 
lived with that knowledge and said nothing 
of it to Maurice. If ever you marry, Una, 
do not let a miserable suspicion come 
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between you and your husband. If any 
one says aught against him, go and say 
to him, * I have heard this thing ; is it 
true?'^* 

" If / marry ! *' said Una, bitterly. 

"Well, and why not?** said Dulcie, 
gently. ** That which you think of is so 
very slight, it need not stand in your way. 
Grood night, Una; we are never going to 
quarrel again, are we ? '* 

And Una went to bed feeling greatly 
softened towards Dulcie, and grateful for her 
forgiveness and kind words. 

Harold Pierrepoint remained with them 
for two days longer, then said that he must 
not be idle any more. Business was waiting 
for him in London ; and as this pleasant 
country life at Hunstanleigh was only giving 
him a distaste for work, it was high time 
that he should be off. 

Even Mrs. Ingram was sorry to say good- 
bye to him. His pleasant easy manner, his 
original remarks, and his funny stories made 
him a most agreeable companion ; besides 
which, there had been much interest about 
him in the neighbourhood, and Mrs. Ingram 
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had told her friends that he was a dis- 
tinguished artist, who was rising daily in 
public estimation since his return from many- 
years spent abroad. 

"When will you come again?'' said 
Dulcie. ** Do come before very long. We 
have all enjoyed your visit so much. Can 
you fix any time ? ' ' 

" I have enjoyed myself excessively," he 
said, "and you may fully depend on my 
return before very long. I should like 
much to make some sketches about that 
pretty little river of yours down yonder, it is 
a first-rate background for figures. But as 
to naming any time, why I cannot do that. 
Artists are queer fellows, and do not like to 
feel themselves tied to time, whatever the 
reason be ; but if you will only let me leave 
your invitation open, and trust to the happy 
* chance' which you say hovers about me, 
I shall be only too happy to come back 
when I see my way." 

" Very well, Mr. Pierrepoint, come when 
you can ; we shall be always pleased to have 
you." 

Jt was not until after his departure that 
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they took Dulcie to see the site for the 
stables which Alice had chosen. It was 
half-way up the hill which led to the house. 
There was a small plateau of level ground, 
and between the opening trees a pretty peep 
over the surrounding country. 

"Oh no, not here!'* cried Dulcie, under 
the first impulse that crossed her, '*oh, it 
would be a sin and a shame to build the 
stables here. This is one of my favourite 
bits of the grounds, there is such a pretty 
peep through the trees. I was going to 
ask Maurice to build a rustic summer-house 
here. Oh, do not spoil it, by putting stables 
here!" 

There fell then a silence over them. 
Maurice threw his cigar away, and vowed to 
himself that the whole affair connected with 
the stables was going to turn out a con- 
founded nuisance ; and was on the point of 
making up his mind to give up the notion 
of new stables altogether, and let the 
horses flourish or go to the bad, as the case 
might prove, in the old ones. And Alice, 
who perhaps knew Maurice's failings better 
than Dulcie did, looked a little anxiously at 
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him. Dulcie was evidently against her. 
What would Maurice do ? 

Dulcie had, however, scarcely spoken 
thus when something crossed her mind, 
and she remembered her own words to 
Maurice, that it would be their place to do 
all that they could to please Alice. If she 
had set her mind on having the stables built 
here, why after all it did not much signify 
to Dulcie. If it would gratify her, why let 
them be built here. 

** Maurice," said Dulcie, "come and look 
at the view from here." And as they walked 
away, Alice, with a flush on her cheek, ob- 
served that Dulcie spoke eagerly, whilst he 
listened attentively. 

**Now," thought Alice, *' it is battle to 
the teeth ; she is, persuading him to throw 
over his promise to me to gratify some little 
whim of hers. Never mind, I should be 
used to it now ; it will not be the first 
time that he has thrown me over and 
trampled on his promises. She will succeed, 
of course she will. I know Maurice Ingram 
better even than you do, Dulcie ; and I 
know that whatever influence is brought to 
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bear on him, he will bend like a reed in the 
wind ; run him to earth, and you may walk 
over him.'* 

Alice sat herself down on one of the huge 
stones which lay about the place rising out 
of the ground, and thought bitterly of past 
and present. 

In a few minutes, Maurice and Dulcie, 
together and smiling, returned to her side. 

" We have been talking over the matter 
of the stables,*' said Dulcie, "and Mau- 
rice says that although he had thought of 
another site, he is quite ready to give it 
up, or do anything rather than you should 
imagine that your wishes had no weight 
with him ; so he is going to settle at once on 
this place, and I quite agree with him. In- 
deed, I think the stables will look quite 
lovely here ; we shall be always bringing 
people here to show off our wonderful 
stables.*' 

Alice was speechless. What did it all 
mean? She sat still, without saying one 
word. She was dimly conscious that 
Maurice was walking round and examining 
the spot, and saying, " We shall have to 
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mtX rid of these great stones or rocks, and 
perhaps cut down a few trees ; but I dare- 
say it will do capitally." 

What had wrought this change, and how 
it had all come about was a mystery to 
Alice; the victory was won, but in some 
uncanny manner, and it did not bring the 
expected satisfaction with it. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

DEAD CALM BEFORE STORM. 

TV/TRS. INGRAM, Una, and Alice were 
all going to stay with Lady Laurence 
in London ; and the time was near at hand 
for the proposed visit; and Dnlcie, in her 
heart of hearts, was rejoicing in the prospect 
of the quiet house, which would only be 
occupied by Maurice, herself, and the baby. 
Before they went, however, they all knew 
that the site for the stables, about which 
there had been such disputes and difficulties, 
Wcis now altogether decided and fixed on, 
and they all knew, and all the neighbour- 
hood knew, that rocks were to be blasted 
and trees cut down on the small level pla- 
teau chosen on the hill by Miss Young, and 
that everybody's opinions, including Mr. 
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Ingram's and his wife's, had been put on one 
side to gratify a whim of Miss Young's, and 
surprise was expressed. 

In these last days a friendship had sprung 
up between Una and Dulcie, originating in 
Una's gratitude for the kindness she had 
received from Dulcie, as well as her promise 
not to let Mrs. Ingram and Alice know how 
she had betrayed a secret and broken her 
word ; and Dulcie, observing that Una 
wished to be friends, did her utmost to 
encourage and strengthen the feeling. From 
the first moment, Una had felt a strange 
desire to tell Dulcie this secret; and now 
that the deed was done, and the weight off 
her mind, she was willing to let Dulcie like 
her and make much of her ; and once liking 
Dulcie, a great reaction in that direction set 
in, and before she started for her London 
visit she declared that there was no one like 
Dulcie, and it was a new and delightful plea- 
sure to her to be constantly dwelling on her 
merits and beauty, and descanting to Alice 
at great length on these points. 

So they started for London ; and for the 
whole journey Una entertained Alice with 
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tales of Dulcie's goodness and Maurice's 
devotion to, her. 

While the train was speeding along its 
distant way, Dulcie was dancing about the 
garden at Hunstanleigh, full of delight at 
having got rid of everybody. 

**They even thought it odd my liking to 
carry the baby about the garden without 
the nurse," thought she, ** but I do not 
care what they think now," as she ran 
down the terrace steps with him, and danced 
off under the big old trees, to seat herself 
in their pleasant shade ; and putting the 
baby down beside her to let him eat bits of 
earth, or his fists, or amuse himself in any 
way he pleased, she rested against some 
gnarled old roots, and opened a book, and 
began to read and enjoy herself. 

It was weeks and weeks since she had felt 
so light-hearted and happy. She had had 
the pleasure of Uncle Donald and Ruby's 
society. But even that had been something 
of an anxiety; she had been so anxious that 
all things should go well, and that they 
should enjoy themselves ; and then she 
knew that even Harold Pierrepoint had 
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been taking notes to write his account of 
everything to Miss Jean and the folks in the 
island. 

The visit of Mrs. Ingram, Una, and Alice 
had turned out certainly better than she had 
ventured to hope for ; at any rate it was all 
over now, and she and Maurice were alone 
to do what they pleased without any one to 
give an opinion on their proceedings. 

** Hullo!'* said a voice, *'what have you 
been up to all the morning since they left ? ' * 

"Enjoying myself, Maurice.'* 

" Lucid explanation ! What does enjoying 
yourself consist in ? * * 

" Dancing under the trees with baby, 
rolling him about on the grass, resting on 
these old roots, and reading, and knowing 
all the time that there was nobody about 
but you and me and baby — that was enjoy- 
ment.** 

** Well, I never!'* said he, throwing him- 
self down on the grass at her feet, and 
twisting the baby round. ** Come, leave off, 
you little beggar. If you are going to grin 
in that senseless fashion, you should first 
get teeth and be made beautiful for ever. 
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Shut your mouth and don't laugh, do you 
hear?" 

Not until the baby became cross and 
sleepy did they carry him off to the house, 
for it was luncheon time. 

"Maurice," said Dulcie then, '*you and 
^ I will go for a drive this afternoon, but 
we will not go to Gondeshill," and she 
laughed. ** Then we will come home to 
dinner ; and after dinner, in the evening, we 
will go down the river, it is so warm and 
pleasant, and it is quite light enough now to 
gp on the river after dinner." 

" All right ; but I ought to be looking 
after those men who are getting the place 
ready for building." 

'' I thought the four trees were cut down 
already." 

'*Yes, but they are now preparing to 
blast those rocks, they are too large to move 
otherwise." 

" But they are not doing anything parti- 
cular this afternoon." 

" Yes, they are ; they are making little 
holes in them where they will be blasted to- 
morrow." 
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" Well, I am sure they do not want you; 
they can do perfectly well without you. 
I intend you to take an entire holiday, and 
be out with me all day ; to-morrow we will 
both return to business and work/' 

And he yielded ; and together they drove 
through the pretty fpesh green lanes, enjoy- 
ing the sunshine and summer air. 

" We shall soon have roses and summer 
time," said Dulcie ; *' to-morrow will be the 
I St of June. What a happy day this is, 
Maurice ; I shall remember this date." And 
in days to come she did remember it. 

In the evening they rowed carelessly 
through the water-lilies on the river, each 
taking an oar and playing one another all 
manner of tricks ; they laughed and sang, 
and were light-hearted as two children 
holiday making. The sun had long gone 
down, and it was turning to dark night as 
Maurice and Dulcie entered at the drawing- 
room window from the terrace. 

" Oh, Maurice, this has been a perfect 
day ! ' ' said Dulcie, and the window was 
closed. 

The istof June rose brilliantly and clear; 
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the birds were singing, and the sun shining 
warmly on the buds and coaxing them into 
full perfection. The blinds were half down, 
and everything looked bright and cosy in the 
corner room where Maurice and Dulcie sat 
at breakfast. 

** What is that ?" said Dulcie suddenly, 

A great boom, like an explosion or the 
sound of houses falling, came breaking and 
crashing through the still morning air. 

'' Hang those fellows j What a confounded 
lot of fools they are !'* cried Maurice, rising 
to his feet. 

*' What is it, dear?'* 

" Why, the rocks ; and I gave strict orders 
that the blasting was not to be commenced 
until I was there. I particularly wished to 
see it done ; besides, people are so apt to be 
careless, and it is a thing which requires the 
utmost caution. I must be off at once." 

" Just finish your breakfast, Maurice dear, 
it will not take you long; do now.*' 

But he only stayed to finish his cup of 
coffee, and hurried out of the room, and 
in a few minutes more Dulcie saw him pass 
the window outside on the terrace, and 
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descending the steps, hurry across the lawn, 
the shortest way towards the scene of the 
operations. 

She went about her business, and the 
morning sped on, the stillness broken every 
now and then by the great explosions which 
were tearing the rocks asunder and heaving 
them in pieces from the earth. The sound 
disturbed her and woke the baby, and she 
said to herself that she should be glad when 
that most unpleasant part of the proceedings 
was over. 

By-and-by a visitor's card was brought to 
her. It bore the inscription, ** Mr. Merton 
Crawshaw, Gondeshill.** 

" I suppose he has come over to lunch,'* 
said Dulcie to herself. " I did not want him, 
but I suppose I must make the best of him. 
I will send him out to find Maurice." 

Mr. Merton Crawshaw had come over to 
luncheon, and he would have liked to sit 
quietly in the draWing-room which he had 
refused to enter a few days ago, and ask 
questions about Ruby, and whether she had 
not even yet sent him any message. 

" I took a great fancy to that girl," he 
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was sa)ring to himself. " I don't know, I am 
sure, why I took such a fancy to her, but I 
did, and I really am sorry that she should 
have left in this, eh — sudden fashion/' 

Young Mrs. Ingram did not seem inclined 
to sit in the drawing-room talking about her 
sister or anything else. She rather startled 
him by asking him whether he wduld like to 
go out to her husband. There ^was some 
blasting going on, and Maurice was in- 
terested in it ; probably he would like to see 
it too. And whilst he was fixing his eye- 
glass, which had again fallen out, and 
mumbling indistinctly, Dulcie rang the bell, 
and ordered the servant who appeared to 
show Mr. Crawshaw the way to the new build- 
ing, and to find Mr. Ingram. 

She then added, " Then I shall see 
you again at limch, Mr. Crawshaw. You 
will come in with Maurice when the bell 
rings.'' 

And Merton Crawshaw found himself fol- 
lowing the servant across the lawn almost 
before he knew where he was, and Dulcie 
laughed to herself and ran up-stairs into the 
nursery. " Really," she thought, " it is a 
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mercy that dear old Ruby is not here ; for 
her own sake it is a mercy." 

In a little while another great explosion 
was heard. " Surely that must be the last ; 
it is time the men were going home to 
dinner. I wish that they would make haste 
in now. I am quite ready for them." 
She waited a little longer, and then she 
thought that she might as well go to meet 
them ; so she got her large garden-hat, and 
passed out on to the terrace through the 
open window, and was just about to descend 
the steps when she was stopped by Merton 
Crawshaw, who suddenly appeared, coming 
along from the left towards the steps. He 
stopped abruptly, and she said,' — 

" I was just coming to see after you and 
Maurice. Where is he ? " 

"He is coming presently; but don't go, 
Mrs. Ingram, he does not wish you to go 
there." 

And then Dulcie saw that he was trembling 
all over, and that his lips were white. 

" Mrs. Ingram, do not be alarmed, but in 
that last blast there was an accident — not 
fatal, but serious — and the man is injured. 
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They are going to bring him here. Won't 
you go in out of the way ? " 

"Poor fellow! who can it be? Has any 
one sent for the doctor ? I will go and see 
about it at once, also about getting a room 
ready for him somewhere.** 

Dulcie ran off to order one of the servants 
to go on horseback for the doctor without a 
moment's delay. She then called the house- 
keeper, and told her that there had been 
an accident, one -of the workmen hurt, and 
they were going to bring him into the house. 

There were some unused rooms amongst 
the servants' bed-rooms, and she ran up the 
back staircase, intending to select a room for 
the reception of the wounded man. She was 
however followed closely ever3rwhere she 
went by Merton Crawshaw, who kept pass- 
ing his handkerchief over his damp face. 

There were sounds of many footsteps in 
the corridor which led by a baize door from 
the rooms where they were standing, and 
Dulcie opened this door quickly, saying as 
she looked out, — 

'* They are making a mistake ; they should 
have brought him to this part of the house. 
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They are going into my room !** she cried 
** What are they about ?'* 

A sound made her turn round to see what 
it could be. Merton Crawshaw seeing a 
chair standing by, had sat down suddenly 
and quietly fainted away, and had then fallen 
to the floor. The housekeeper and one 
of the servants were near at hand, and to- 
gether they all did their best to bring him 
to, and this occupied Dulcie's attention for 
some time. At the first signs of returning 
animation she bethought herself of the acci- 
dent and the strange mistake that the men 
were making, and she opened and passed 
through the baize door and on into her room. 

On the threshold she met the butler. " Oh, 
ma'am, we were just coming for you." 

Dulcie passed him in greatest surprise and 
indignation and looked into the room. There 
on the bed lay. a helpless looking figure, with 
people about him. She passed along the 
room, made her way through those standing • 
about, and looked at the senseless features 
of the wounded man. One half glance con- 
firmed the sickening terror that had been 
creeping over her. It was Maurice whom 
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they had carried in, and were trying the 
little that they knew to bring him to. 

And they wondered at her utter silence ; 
but Dulcie was not a woman to scream with 
fright. She threw herself beside him and 
raised his head and unfastened his collar, and 
then with every particle of colour gone from 
her face, she looked round for help. " Give 
him something — ^whisky," she gasped under 
her breath. 

This was the one and first thought that 
came to her. In the Highlands people put 
their faith in whisky, and whether it be for 
outward or inward application at any time or 
under any circumstance, whisky is looked 
upon as the standing and certain cure. 

But those about her had not this same 
faith, and they said, '' No, it will not do ; 
brandy might do." 

'* Bring it then," she said. 

Then Merton Cr^.wshaw, very pale and 
• trembling, appeared amongst the lookers-on 
beside the bed. 

''Bring brandy; oh, bring something; 
quick ! quick !" whispered Dulcie. 

And Merton Crawshaw echoed, " Yes, 
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bring brandy or something, quick. Mrs. 
Ingram, do pray come away, you can do no 
good.'' 

*' Leave me. Oh, Mr. Crawshaw, go for 
the doctor, go ! let everybody go. He may 
be away from home. Search for him, and 
bring him without losing one moment ! Go.'* 
And he tottered out of the room, being very 
unsteady on his legs after his fainting fit; 
and Dulcie bent over Maurice, feeling so 
terribly helpless. They brought brandy, but 
his mouth was shut, and they did not know 
how to make him take it. A chill deadly 
fear had crept over Dulcie. Was he dead ? 
To all appearance, and for all she knew, he 
might be even now lying dead in her arms ; 
but she could not frame her lips even to ask 
the question of those about her. They could 
do nothing but wait until the doctor arrived. 

That terrible, terrible time of waiting! 
Dulcie dispatched one after the other nearly 
all the servants in turn to search for and 
meet the doctor. She almost felt that if she 
were to go herself, she would travel on wings 
and find him and bring Ifim even yet, before 
the others could. 
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She heard a step outside the door, and 
she knew that it was the doctor. Each step 
of his seemed to tread on her brain, and then 
they said to her, '* Here is the doctor," but 
she knew it before they told her, and the 
others moved away and left room for him to 
approach beside Maurice, only Dulcie kept 
her place, and looked without a word into 
the doctor's face. 

He bent over him for a few minutes, and 
then searching in his pocket for something, 
he looked up and said, " Bring brandy.** 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE CRUEL CREEPING MIST. 

A/r ERTON CRAWSHAW had met the 
doctor driving up the hill to Hun- 
stanleigh, and he had hastily given him an 
outline of the accident, turning back and 
accompanying the doctor on his way during 
the recital, so that not one moment might be 
lost. He was, however, so much shaken and 
so nervous that he had after all but an in- 
distinct notion of how it had come about. 
There was to be but one more large stone or 
rock blasted, and Maurice had been showing 
the plan of proceedings to Merton Craw- 
shaw; when all was arranged, and every 
one went to some distance from the spot, 
Maurice and Merton Crawshaw had become 
separated. And then, "^dded he, ''Ingram, 
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it seems, called out to me that I was still too ' 
near; but I did not know that he was speak- 
ing to me ; and then he ran over to me and 
pulled me along, when there was a great 
shout from the others, and Ingram seemed 
to receive a violent shock, and in one second 
he was lying in a senseless heap at my feet. 
A large piece of stone had struck his shoulder. 
Oh, Lord ! the fright I got ! I shall never 
get over it ! ' * and the unfortunate young man 
leant back in the doctor's carriage, and 
covered his face with his hands, and shook 
and trembled from head to foot. 

Doctor Mimday, a new practitioner in 
Rolingstoke, who had stepped into the practice 
of a favourite and popular old doctor lately 
dead, looked at the heir of Crondeshill, who, 
shaking and trembling like a blanc-mange, 
presented but a sorry spectacle of manliness. 
" Your nervous system has received a severe 
shock,*' he said. **You must be looked after. 
In the meantime, take this," said he, pro- 
ducing a flask ; "it will steady your nerves 
a little." 

He bade him rest in the drawing-room, 
and later in the afternoon, when he left his 
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patient, he took away Merton Crawshaw and 
drove him in his carriage to Gondeshill. 

** How did you get over to Hunstanleigh 
this morning?** he said, when they were near 
Gondeshill. 

**How did I get over? I don't know. 
Why, drove over in my trap, of course." 

" What have you done with it ? " 

" Haven't the faintest idea," was the 
answer. 

" Shall I make inquiries when I return ? " 

** Don't care," said Merton Crawshaw. 

Doctor Munday delivered up her son into 
the care of Mrs. Crawshaw, telling her that 
a serious and sudden accident had occurred 
over at Hunstanleigh ; that although no lives 
were lost, her son, who had been on the spot 
at the time, had received such a shock to his 
nervous system that he was not himself at 
all, and that he should call on the morrow to 
see how he was, and, if necessary, to prescribe 
for him, and in the meantime they must let 
him be quiet, and not ask him too many 
questions. 

It was a long, long time before Maurice 
was restored to consciousness ; and when he 
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came to himself, the wound on his shoulder 
had been dressed, and slowly he recognised 
Dulcie, Doctor Munday, and Father O' Brian. 

** There!" whispered Doctor Munday, "we 
have brought him round, and sooner than I 
expected. Give him brandy." 

The cordial gave him strength, and he 
moved his eyes, and looked inquiringly into 
Dulcie' s face. 

* ' Don' t speak, darling ; don' t be frightened. 
Everything is all right," she said. 

His large black eyes looked darker than 
ever, as they looked up from the dead-white 
face at her. *' Dulcie," he whispered with 
difficulty. 

*' Now, Maurice, didn't I tell you not to 
talk?" she said. '*Lie still, and get strong 
again." 

Then he made a faint movement as if to 
raise himself, and Doctor Munday interposed 
with, '*Now, Mr. Ingram, do not attempt to 
move ; do not try to think about anything 
now. There is plenty of time for that by- 
and-by." 

Maurice's eyes closed, and Dulcie in fresh 
affiright looked into the doctor's face, think- 
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ing that he was going to lose consciousness 
again. But he motioned her to be still, and 
in another moment or two Maurice sighed, 
and again his eyes opened and travelled 
round the room, and rested again on Dulcie's 
face. He then moved his hand towards her, 
which she took. " Speak," he said. 

And Dulcie, who was sitting on the edge 
of the bed, laid her head on the pillow, and 
said, ** You were hurt, Maurice, and you 
fainted, so we had to send for the doctor, 
and get you into bed, and now you have 
come to again; only Doctor Munday does 
not wish you to talk or move, because he has 
dressed your shoulder so nicely and you 
must not disturb it.'* 

He was too weak to talk himself, and again 
a silence fell over them. And the shadows 
were beginning to lengthen across the lawn 
when Doctor Munday left them. 

** I will return at eleven o'clock to-night," 
he said, ** to dress the shoulder again. In 
the meantime, keep him still and silent, give 
him brandy twice between now and then, 
and at any time that he seems weak or 
sinking," 
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So the doctor left them, to report to the 
household the promising state of the master, 
and to take Merton Crawshaw on to 
Gondeshill. So Dulcie was left to take care 
of Maurice, with the alternate assistance of 
the housekeeper and the ; Scotch cook, and 
Father O' Brian, who from his first arrival 
would not leave the bedside. And Dulcie 
would have given worlds if he would have 
gone away. The housekeeper was not a great 
favourite of hers, and she could equally well 
have dispensed with her services ; but it was 
the Scotch cook, with her ungainly figure 
and high cheek-bones, who proved to be 
Dulcie' s greatest comfort and stay, and who 
now came out grandly showing that she 
knew how to manage ** wi' sick folk." 

The housekeeper's little bustling figure, 
with her rustling silk dress, grated on Dulcie's 
and Maurice's nerves as she entered the 
room, however good her intentions might be. 
She begged and entreated Dulcie to leave 
the bedside and come and eat something 
which she had provided for her in the dining- 
room. 

** You have eaten nothing, ma'am, since 
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breakfast-time, and it is night now ; do let 
me persuade you to come." 

In spite of her entreaties and of Father 
O'Brian's, Dulcie said, **Not yet; by-and- 
by," and remained where she was, and the 
housekeeper turned and left the room. 

Almost before her rustling skirts had passed 
the threshold, the tall bony figure of the 
Scotch cook passed her noiselessly^ the big 
square feet touching the floor almost tenderly, 
for she had come to love this bonnie young 
mistress of hers ; but the feeling was hidden 
deep down in her loyal, undemonstrative 
heart, only to be produced when time and 
circumstance should require it. 

She had been kind to her in word and 
deed, but there was something else that had 
even as great a weight as this with the 
Scotch cook. The mistress, who was amongst 
strangers and papists and in trouble, was a 
countrywoman. And she passed the house- 
keeper, and gently brought to Dulcie' s side 
a tray, bearing the refreshments which she 
should have had long ago. 

** I ken fine that ye' 11 no leave him," she 
said, ** but ye'U jist tak that, noo." 
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And with great distaste for her food, 
Dulcie began to eat ; finding, however, as 
she continued, that she could eat and be the 
better for it. 

**Noo! did I no tell ye?" said the cook, 
in triumph. She had been standing over 
her while she was eating, and now, satisfied 
that Dulcie had eaten properly and enough, 
she again disappeared noiselessly with her 
tray. 

When Dr. Munday returned at eleven 
o'clock, he found Maurice feeling better, 
and he again dressed the wound in the 
shoulder, which he said was progressing 
favourably. Some one, he said, must sit up 
with him ; but he strongly advised Dulcie to 
lie down, as she sorely needed rest after 
the fatigues and troubles of the long, weary 
day. 

Father O' Brian said that he would at any 
rate sit up half the night by Maurice ; and 
Dulcie, with the jealousy that was for ever 
ceaseless with regard to him, then declared 
she was not in the least fatigued, and that 
she certainly could and should sit up during 
the night. Persuasions and inducements 
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alike failed, and they did not know what to 
do next, for they all felt that she must not 
be allowed to over-fatigue herself, when the 
cook, who had perhaps a clearer insight into 
things than the others, declared that she 
was perfectly accustomed to sitting up. ** I 
was going to sit up down-stairs, in case that 
onything would be required ; and I will just 
sit up in the room, and give him his drinks 
and things, if ye please," she said. And to 
Dulcie she whispered, ** FU no leave him to 
thon creature. Go you tae your bed noo." 

And when Dulcie had visited the nursery, 
where she had heard that the baby was 
declaiming against things in general, she 
did retire to rest, only too thankful that her 
terrible fears of the morning had been re- 
lieved, and that, although there might be a 
long time of anxiety and nursing, there was 
no immediate danger. 

There was much improvement in Maurice 
on the following morning. The wound in 
the shoulder was evidently preparing to heal 
healthily and quickly. Doctor Munday said 
that there was not the slightest cause for 
uneasiness on that score ; and that he quite 
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enjoyed dressing it, it was so satisfactory to 
see the wound yielding so readily and well to 
the remedies applied to it. 

Dulcie was fain to be co|»tented and 
deeply thankful. And the days went on, 
warm summer days, which brought daily 
improvement to the sufferer; and Dulcie, 
and Father O' Brian, and the other members 
of the household, gave all their time to 
nursing him back to health; the Scotch 
cook siupassed herself by the cunning dishes 
which she served up for the invalid's delec- 
tation. 

Although he progressed rapidly, so far as 
his wound was concerned, there was a great 
weakness left on him. It seemed difificult 
for him to recover strength. "You must 
give him brandy every few hours ; do not 
neglect this,'* said Doctor Munday; "the 
shoulder- woimd is nearly healed ; it is pro- 
gressing so rapidly that the stimulant will 
not irritate it ; but we must fight off this 
continued weakness, and brandy is the thing 
to do it." 

At length he came down-stairs, slowly 
and with help ; and as he got stronger, they 
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took him out under the trees, that the fresh 
sweet air might do its part in the recovery. 

** What a noise they are making down 
there ! " he said one day. 

"Yes, dear, it is the new building; they 
are getting on capitally and losing no time 
with it," was the answer. 

** How hot it is!" said he, wearily. "I 
am tired. What are you giving me ? " 

" Brandy, to make you strong, Maurice." 

" Don't give me brandy," he said, turning 
his head away and shuddering. " You are 
always giving it to me. I have had enough 
now." 

And she did not give it to him then. 
But by-arid-by she poured out some more. 
**Now, Maurice, take this ; I think you must." 

He looked at it silently, and then his eyes 
travelled all round the garden, and then 
back to Dulcie. 

"Do take it, dear!" 

After another long strange look at the 
glass of brandy, he suddenly seized it and 
drank it off. "It's a good thing, Dulcie; 
it gives one life, after all," he said, in an 
altered tone ; adding, " I think I shall be 
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able to walk about as usual in a day or two. 
But I should have been nowhere without 
that brandy; should I, Dulcie?" 

** It is a wonderful cure," said Dulcie, 
"and has given you strength more than 
anything." 

Dulcie had enough to do in these days, 
what with constantly attending on Maurice, 
and trying to comfort the baby, who did not 
approve of having so little of her time ; and 
his nursery was moved further away, so that 
his complaining tones should not disturb 
Maurice. So that, between the two, Dulcie 
was fairly worked to death, as she laughingly 
said. 

** Dulcie, if I take your arm," said 
Maurice one day, ** I think I could get down 
to the building." 

So they went down together when Maurice 
had taken his brandy. '* By-the-bye,' ' he said, 
when they were going along, ** we ought to 
have had a grand ceremony over laying the 
foundation-stone. They are always doing 
[ wrong things about those stables. I am 

beginning to hate them." 

** Oh, Maurice ! I think they will be beau- 
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tiful when they are finished. Still, they will 
always remind me of our terrible acci- 
dent." 

The building had considerably progressed, 
and the men were one and all delighted 
to observe Maurice once more out and 
amongst them ; and shortly after this first 
visit he was able to go about without any 
assistance. 

** I consider him really out of my hands 
now,'* said Doctor Munday. 

** And how about the brandy, doctor? *' 

*' Oh, as he feels inclined about that. The 
necessity for it is past now." 

He was getting over it splendidly, and 
Dulcie wrote long accounts of him to Mrs. 
Ingram and to Ruby, both had been so 
terribly anxious during the time of sickness. 
They had each volunteered to come, if Dulcie 
thought that their presence would be of 
use; but Dulcie had preferred to nurse him 
herself when the time of danger and fear 
was over. Now Dulcie began to think that 
she need have no more fears, for the wound 
had quite healed, and Maurice became 
nearly himself again. 
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"What is the matter?*' she said to him 
one morning. 

"I have a headache; that horrid brandy has 
given it to me/' he said. " Bring me some 
more, Dulcie. I believe the proverb, * a hair 
of the dog that bit you/ is a saying of your 
country; but none the less true for that.*' 

"Do you think it will do you good?" 
said she, pouring him out some. 

" Try it, at all events,'* he said. 

Then she left the room; and when she 
returned an hour or so later, she inquired of 
him whether his headache were better. 

" Don't ask questions; leave me alone," 
he said. 

Astonished, she made no remark, and 
busied herself about the room. 

" Are you going out with me in the 
carriage? " she said by-and-by. 

"Did I not tell you to leave me alone? 
Go!" 

" Maurice, what is the matter?" said she, 
coming up to him and laying her hand on 
his shoulder. "Why, you are shaking; 
you must have some brandy ; where is it ? — 
the bottle I left on the table ?" 
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** Get some," he said. 

The glass decanter stood empty on the 
table, and Dulcie looked in astonishment at 
it. There had been plenty in it in the 
morning. She said no more about it ; she 
only added, " Will you come out with me in 
the carriage ? ' ' 

** No.'' 

They had some friends at dinner that 
evening, and Maurice was very silent and 
unlike himself. Dulcie thought him sulky ; 
but later on, before the guests had left them, 
he changed, and was apparently in high 
boisterous spirits; and Dulcie was again 
astonished. 

The next evening Maurice had some 
friends to play at billiards with him. It was 
exclusively a party of gentlemen, so that 
Dulcie was alone in the drawing-room ; and 
once, crossing the hall, she overheard one 
of the servants call to the butler that more 
brandy was wanted in the billiard-room. 

Dulcie waited in solitude in the drawing- 
room until the last of the guests had left, 
when Maurice strode into the room and 
looked round. 
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" You still here ! " he said. ** You should 
have been in bed ages ago." 

" I was waiting to see whether you would 
want anything, Maurice." 

" Then never wait again ; I dislike it, and 
I hate being watched. Be off ! " 

His manner was wild and excited, and a 
terrible fear came over her. But what could 
she do ? She felt helpless as when she had 
waited for the doctor after the accident. 
Now, the only thing she could think of was 
to get him quietly to bed without any more 
unprofitable talk. 

Whilst he lay sleeping heavily, she turned 
things over in her mind. Maurice was not 
himself, and this was the second time that 
this thing had been before her eyes ; and 
what could it mean that this should be already 
the second time ? Common sense told her 
that it would not be the last time. What 
could she do ? She would not let him lose 
himself so frightfully without a brave effort, 
and many efforts. She thought of Father 
O' Brian. Surely he, with his influence, could 
do something here. Then again she thought, 
'* No, I will try what I can do. If he should 
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succeed and bring Maurice round again, I 
should owe his restoration to Father O'Brian, 
and after that I could not fight in opposition 
to him, as I intend to do, now and always." 

It was a difficult theme to study, and poof 
Dulcie, despite her sunny elastic nature, felt 
that grey leaden clouds had overshadowed 
her summer sky. 

But it needed no word of Dulcie' s to tell 
Father O'Brian what was happening at Hun- 
stanleigh. Lately he had been almost con- 
stantly there, day after day, and there was 
an anxious, watchful look in his eyes. He 
saw Maurice alternately depressed and wildly 
excited, and he knew full well what it meant ; 
and he saw that Dulcie knew equally well, 
and that she was watching and working to 
try and stay this creeping thing in its course ; 
and he knew that her efforts . would avail 
naught ; that the tide had passed her power 
to stem. 

And he went away back to his dwelling, 
and there he wrote a long letter to Mrs. In- 
gram in London, and in this letter he said : 
'^That which we feared has come to pass. 
I cannot tell the poor girl. I think it will be 
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better if you come, and come at once. You 
must tell her everything. It is, alas, too late 
to do an)rthing else. * ' 

Dulcie knew, of course, nothing of this 
letter. She kept a sorrowful silence ; but she 
watched Maurice's movements with a cat- 
like vigilance, day after day, in vain. 




CHAPTER X- 



THE MOTHBR'IN-LA W. 



O OME really cold and wet weather suddenly 
set in, as is so often the case in our 
changeable climate, and Mrs. Ingram, alone, 
travelling fast as the express could bring 
her, shivered as she leant back in her seat. 
She was changed since we last saw her. Her 
face had a grey and livid look in it, and the 
uprightness of her bearing had altered. She 
held herself carelessly now as she sat ; she 
never moved ; her hands lay in her lap, and 
her eyes remained fixed on the cushion of the 
opposite seat, without rioting what they saw. 
The rain pattered dismally, slantingwise, 
on the windows, and the trees bent in the 
wind. 
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** Rain ! " said the lonely woman to herself 
at length, looking up at the window; and 
then her eyes fell again on vacancy. 

** Rolingstoke ! Rolingstoke ! Roling- 
stoke!'' 

With a start, she rose and let down the 
window, and a porter came up and let her 
out on to the platform. 

*' Any luggage, ma'am ? " 

** That small portmanteau ; ' ' and she moved 
across the platform, whilst the porter muttered 
in an undertone to a brother porter — 

** This is a rum move, I expect. Here's 
Mrs. Ingram come all alone, and nobody 
expecting of her. But mothers-in-law will 
be mothers-in-law, bless ye." 

Mrs. Ingram went to the outer door of the 
station, and she was recognised by two or 
three. 

** Good lor' ! " said one man, ** if here ain't 
Mrs. Ingram herself, and nobody a waiting 
for her, no carriage nor nothing. Can I get 
you anything, ma'am ?" 

** I want a fly to take me to Hunstanleigh. 
Is there one there ? ' ' 

** No, ma'am. You see it's a terrible day, 
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and they are not out ; but if you'll kindly 
wait a few moments, Til have one round." 

The few moments were long ones ; and as 
the time lengthened, Mrs. Ingram in her 
impatience walked up and down • the chilly, 
drafty little station shivering with the cold. 
By-and-by she went to the door. Why were 
they so long bringing round that fly ? She 
wished that she had telegraphed to have the 
carriage waiting for her. This delay was 
simply maddening. 

" The fly will be up in one moment, ma'am. 
Will you stand inside, it is raining so?" 
said the porter; and then Mrs. Ingram noticed 
that she had left the shelter of the door, and 
was fairly standing in the rain, and getting 
most unpleasantly wet. But she felt so 
miserable and impatient, that this knowledge 
scarcely affected her, and she remained where 
she was till the ungraceful, lumbering old 
fly drove up to the door, and she and her 
portmanteau were deposited within it, and 
they drove off, leaving those connected with 
the railway standing staring, and wondering 
what had brought Mrs. Ingram so suddenly 
amongst them. 
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The old'Cishioned fly drove up to the chief 
entrance, and Mrs. Ingram got out, and 
passed by the astonished butler, saying, 
" Are th^ at home, Martin ? " 

" In the morning-room, . ma'am," and 
Mrs. Ingram walked on, turning to the left, 
in the direction of the morning-room. 

She opened the door, and without a word 
of warning stood on the threshold. 

Dulcie, the girl whom she had last seen the 
picture of health and happiness, was standing 
in the window with clasped hands, her brow 
was resting against the glass as she looked 
out into the drizzling rain. She turned, as 
the door opened abruptly, not the bright 
happy face of her son's wife as in Mrs. 
Ingram's remembrance; but a pale, weary, 
anxious face, and Mrs. Ingram's heart sank 
yet lower as she noted it. 

Dulcie started, and quickly came forward 
to meet Mrs. Ingram. 

" What brings you ? How and when did 
you come ? " were almost the first words that 
she said. 

** How is Maurice ? " answered Mrs. 
Ingram. 
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Without one word Dulcie pointed to the 
other side of the room where, stretched on 
a sofa on his face, lay Maurice, sleeping 
heavily. 

** Maurice!" said his mother, standing 
beside him, " Maurice ! '* 

But he took no notice of her words, 
evidently he did not even hear them. And 
Dulcie said — 

** Do not wake him : let him sleep, — it is 
better." 

And then Mrs. Ingram and Dulcie looked 
into each other's eyes with a long look,, 
which told that they understood one another. 

'* Come up-stairs and take your things off." 

But Mrs. Ingram stood watching Maurice's 
slumber as if she were turned to stone, and a 
hopeless, hard, set look stole over her face. 

'*Come," said Dulcie, **you are all wet; 
do come and get dry and comfortable." 

Then she suffered Dulcie to lead her away 
and to help her to take off her damp travelling 
things. 

*' Oh, how cold it is ! " she said, and again 
she shivered. 

** Suppose you go to bed instead of going 
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down again/' said Dulcie ; ** Maurice is not 
well, and it will be better for you to see him 
to-morrow." 

** No, no ; I cannot wait. I have come 
all this way, and in all this hurry, that I 
might see him, and this without delay. I 
will go down at once." 

And in spite of all that Dulcie could say, 
and cold and miserable as she was, the poor 
woman returned to the morning-room where 
they had left Maurice. 

"Don't go in! I cannot let you!" said 
Dulcie suddenly, and standing before Mrs. 
Ingram. 

" Stand aside, child. I know about it better 
than you do." 

And then they went in together. 

Maurice was sitting up at the end of the 
sofa, and apparently crying violently. 

'* What is the matter? " said Mrs, Ingram 
astonished. 

** It means that he has been drinking so 
much brandy that he does not know what he 
is doing," said Dulcie in a hard voice. And 
she passed on to the window, again to watch 
the drizzling rain. 
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** Maurice," said Mrs. Ingram, ** you have 
not spoken to me yet." 

** Don't want to see anybody ; everything 
is everybody's fault," was Maurice's answer. 

" Maurice, get up and speak properly," 
said his mother sternly. 

But there was no answer ; and she repeated 
in a loud tone — 

" Do you not hear me ? " 

** Don't speak to him," said Dulcie, im- 
patiently. **Why waste your time? You 
see that he cannot answer you ; that he has 
ceased to be a human being. Don't tear 
your heart out trying to reason with him." 

Then Mrs. Ingram sat down in a chair, and 
covering her face with her hands, began to 
cry bitterly. And Dulcie again looked out of 
the window, paying no attention to her or to 
Maurice, who had again fallen into a heavy 
sleep. 

By-and-by Dulcie looked round. Mrs. 
Ingram was in the same position; and 
touched by her utterly dejected attitude, 
Dulcie went over to her, and kneeling down 
by her and putting her arm round her, she 
said, ** Do not cry, dear ! I cried at first, but 
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it did no good ; help me to think what to 
do." 

**What is that?" said Mrs. Ingram, 
starting. 

" The dinner-bell — come and eat some 
dinner." 

** No, no, I cannot eat ; I do not think I 
shall ever eat again." 

** Come now, I cannot let you sit here like 
this — cold and ill and miserable — ^you are 
still shivering. I will have some dinner 
brought in to you. And think of the ser- 
vants : we must keep up an appearance 
before them still, as if all were well." 

"Do not send anything — I cannot eat," 
she reiterated. 

But Dulcie went in alone to dinner ; and 
saying that Mr. Ingram not being well, and 
Mrs. Ingram fatigued with her journey, she 
would prefer to have some dinner sent to her 
in the morning-room, that she might sit with 
him whilst she was eating. 

So dinner was sent into the morning-room, 
and Dulcie sat alone at the usual table, 
going through the ceremony of dinner 
bravely. 
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When it was over, she returned to the 
morning-room. Maurice had not altered 
his position, and, apparently, neither had 
Mrs. Ingram. 

Dulcie was angry. What was the use of 
her trying so hard to keep up appearances 
if she was to be unaided in this manner ? 

" Why, you have eaten nothing after all ; 
you have not even taken the hot wine 
and water which the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Morley, mixes so beautifully. This will 
never do. Now, let me see you drink this 
at once;" and Dulcie determinedly stood 
over her and saw her behest carried out. 

She then succeeded in persuading Mrs. 
Ingram to go to bed. And indeed the poor 
woman, thoroughly chilled — feeling ill and 
miserable — saw that she could do no good, 
and that rest and quiet was what she greatly 
needed. 

** Are you asleep?" said Dulcie, an hour 
or two later, coming into Mrs. Ingram's 
room. 

** No, dear. It is Dulcie, is it not ? Come 
and sit here ; I want to talk to you. Is the 
door closed ? ' ' 
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Then Dulcie closed the door and got up 
on to the side of the high old-fashioned bed. 
The room was one of the largest and hand- 
somest in the house ; there was a very large 
bow, consisting of three great windows to 
the ground ; there was the large old- 
fashioned bedstead, with velvet hangings; 
and at the foot of the bed a sofa to cor- 
respond; and before the sofa a table, on 
which glimmered a lamp, which gave but 
faint light in the lofty, gloomy room. 

** Why, your hands are still cold,'* said 
Dulcie ; ** you should have had a fire in 
spite of the time of year ; it really is cold 
enough for it." 

** Never mind that. I want to tell you 
something, Dulcie; something which you 

should have known long ago. I see now 

* 

that it was a mistake to keep it from you." 

Then half obliterated memories came over 
Dulcie ; occasional mention that had been 
made to her about a secret. Was it really 
coming now ? and her eyes fixed themselves 
on Mrs. Ingram's face, over which the lamp- 
light threw such an unreal, strange look, 
and she said, " Tell me then, unless you 
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think that it will disturb your night's rest; 
then wait until the morning." 

But Dulcie knew as she said it that the 
morning was not the time for earnest, per- 
haps painful talk. It is easier to say one's 
say when shadowy lights and protecting 
darkness aid us with their shield; and 
holding Dulcie' s hand, Mrs. Ingram raised 
herself on her pillows, and with some diffi- 
culty said, ** We might have known that it 
would never do for Maurice to marry. But 
what could we do but hope on, for he was 
our only son ? However, he took the reins out 
of our hands, for he married you without 
letting us know of his intentions ; and when 
we found that he had kept a certain secret 
from you, I judged it best to follow his 
wishes. His father thought differently ; and 
he was right. He said that, for your own 
safety and his, you should know everything. 
You have still no idea what it was ? ' ' 

'' None." 

** You knew that he was exiled from home 
and friends ; and did you not think this 
strange, considering that he was but just 
recovering from a terrible illness. Surely 
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you noticed the marks of illness, for he wore 
them strongly at that time, lliis illness/' 
and she dropped her voice yet lower, •* was 
delirium tremens." 

With a strange sound, Dulcie threw up 
her arms in the air, and held them so for a 
few moments, and then they fell beside her; 
and, with a leaden sound, Mrs. Ingram's 
following words seemed to fall on her 

brain. 

**In his mad, reckless course he fell, 
heaven knows how, into the habit of drink- 
ing ; and under the influence of brandy he 
did frightful things. Once or twice he nearly 
killed himself; once he threw himself down- 
stairs, and once in the garden he fell from a 
tree, and his father found him lying on his 
face in the grass, covered with blood. This 
got worse and worse ; and he used to terrify 
us by the frightful things that he imagined 
were creeping about the room. We could not 
bear the idea of his being amongst strangers 
in this terrible state ; and yet it was almost 
impossible to have him at home. It was 
a very terrible attack of delirium tremens, 
and we thought that he would die. But he 
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came through it, weak and exhausted ; and 
we were advised to send him to some out-of- 
the-way place, where, amongst utter strangers 
and with very few temptations to indulge 
again, he might have the one chance left 
him of recovering and of freeing himself 
from the grip of this terrible enemy. He 
went to Arran, having registered a strong 
and earnest vow that no strong drink should 
ever pass his lips again. In Arran he met 
and married you/' 

** Oh, it was cruel !'* spoke Dulcie. 

** It was, for he should not have relied on 
himself." 

** No, no ; I mean it was cruel that I was 
not told. I could have guarded against this. 
Why, I have given him brandy day after 
day, and pressed him to take it after the 
accident — insisted on his taking it; and he 
asked me — oh, great heavens ! — he asked me 
not to give it to him. You see what I have 
done!'' 

** My dear child, you could not help it." 

"No," cried Dulcie ; **but I should have 
been able to help it. Had you, none of you, 
common sense? — ^were you all mad? — did 
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you wish to send him back to it and to drive 
me crazy ? ' ' 

** I was not here ; I did not know what was 
happening/' 

** But Father O' Brian was ; he knew it." 
" And^he sent for me to come." 
**When it was too late. What a work 
you have wrought amongst you ! ' ' she said 
bitterly. 

**Ah, Dulcie, I only thought of Maurice! 
I believed firmly that he had got over this 
fatal habit ; and that if you knew of what 
had been, you might turn against him, 
and that would drive him to it again. He 
was cured ; and but for this fatal accident it 
might have been for ever a thing of the past. 
I was anxious when Father O' Brian wrote 
and told me that brandy had been pre- 
scribed for him, to help him to recover his 
strength. I knew that it would be the first 
time he had taken it since long ago, and I 
trembled as I wondered whether it would 
give him the taste for it again." 

"Then it was that you should have told 
me. * Surely some one amongst all those 
who knew it might have had that little 
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bit of charity for me and for him/' said 
Dulcie. 

"I trusted so fully even then, that his 
teaching had been severe enough, and that 
he was too certainly cured to return to that 
fatal course." 

**And Father O' Brian sent for you, and 
you have come, but you are too late," said 
Dulcie slowly. 

She was interrupted, a terrible fit of 
coughing seized Mrs. Ingram, who, holding 
her hand to her side, shivered again. 

This went on for some little while, and 
Dulcie took no notice of it ; but sat motion- 
less, whilst a new hard look settled on her 
face. 

* It was some time before her thoughts 
returned to Mrs. Ingram, but then she 
saw that she was really ill, and she said 
simply, "You are ill. I will go and send 
for the doctor;" and she got down from the 
bed, and walked across the room, turning 
back at the door to wind up the lamp. She 
did all this mechanically, and then passed 
out of the room. 

It was late, and she ordered one of the 
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servants to set about saddling a horse, 
and go at once to fetch the doctor, as Mrs. 
Ingram was ill, that she had taken a severe 
chill. Then she ordered that every servant 
should go to bed, and that the man who went 
for the doctor should take the key of the 
door to let himself in again. She waited in 
the drawing-room until she thought it pro- 
bable that they would all be in bed, and then 
she returned to the morning-room, in order 
to rouse up Maurice, and to get him, if pos- 
sible, quietly to bed, now that there were no 
servants about. 

This was a painful and humiliating busi- 
ness, and her cheeks were burning and flush- 
ing painfully before she had accomplished 
her purpose; but a set determination had 
come into her every look and movement, and 
even Maurice fell into gradual obedience to 
her. 

She returned to the drawing-room to listen 
for the coming of the doctor, and as she 
crossed the hall, the Scotch cook came to 
meet her, bearing a small tray. 

** It is terrible cold," said the cook, 
following her, and drawing up a little 
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table beside her chair, she placed her tray 
on it. 

"What Is this?" said Dulcie; "and I 
said that every one was to go to bed ? ' ' 

" Ou aye, by-and-by. I kent when I heard 
that Mrs. Ingram was ill, that there wad be 
things to do, and I preferred sitting up to 
rising from my bed later, and ye' 11 jist tak 
these. See, they are our ainguid hodge- 
podge — noo ! ' ' 

Dulcie smiled in spite of herself ; the home- 
like accent and the look of the thick familiar 
hodge-podge was comforting ; and whilst 
she was eating it, the tall, ungcdnly-looking 
woman stood by her, talking of the symptoms 
of Mrs. Ingram's illness, until sounds of the 
doctor's arrival were heard. 

He shook his head over his patient, and 
said that in her exposure to cold and wet she 
had received a thorough chill, which, he 
privately told Dulcie, was likely to result in 
inflammation of the lungs. 

And Dulcie and her Scotch cook, Janet 
McAlpine, had but little rest that night 
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npHE next morning Dr. Munday pro- 
'*• nounced that Mrs. Ingram was suffering 
from pleurisy in its worst and most dangerous 
form ; and Dulcie said to herself that when 
once a doctor's foot Wcis in the house, it was 
long before he was out of it again. He had 
barely ceased from daily visits to Maurice. 

Maurice woke up this morning in an 
extreme state of depression, contrition, and 
low spirits. He made such earnest promises 
for the future, coupled with such bitter 
regrets for the past, that Dulcie, in spite of 
herself, felt almost inclined to believe that 
the ruin he was bringing on himself might 
be checked even now. 
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And she went about her business of nurs- 
ing Mrs. Ingram with something like hope 
to keep her up. She was employed in the 
sick-room for the chief part of the day, and 
shortly before dinner she entered the draw- 
ing-room to see whether Maurice were there, 
as his mother wished to see him. 

Maurice was sitting in a careless position 
on a low chair, with a packet of small books 
on his knee, which he Wcis throwing one by 
one into the grate. 

A sick feeling crept over her ; after all the 
precautions which she had taken, and the 
only thing she said to herself was, " so soon ! '* 

She could not take him to his mother, she 
could only get him into the morning-room, 
where, at least, he could do little mischief, 
and perchance he might sleep agcdn on the 
large sofa. Not yet did the servants know 
what had come over their master, Dulcie 
hoped, and she would try and keep it from 
them a little longer. 

Agcdn, the next morning, there was a 
terrible awakening for Maurice, for he felt how 
strongly his old enemy was regaining its hold 
of him, and he knew from experience how 
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weakly he could battle with It ; but again he 
made fresh vows of strength to Dulcie, and 
although she tried to believe him, it was 
more than she could do. 

" Maurice, Maurice ! what is this terrible 
power which draws you on ? " she said. 
" Can you not resist it ? Think of me and 
baby; and, Maurice, think of yourself, of your 
own position — think and remember that it is 
to utter ruin that all this is leading. Rouse 
yourself to fight with this enemy! surely 
these thoughts alone will arm you to be 
strong. Will you go headlong to ruin ? will 
you let yourself be beaten for the want of 
resolution and determination? Believe me, 
if you could but act with firmness, your effort 
would not be in vain." 

** Dulcie, the thought of all this is none 
the less bitter to me than to you. What can 
I do ? Tell me, what can I do to make repara- 
tion for this ?" said he, in deepest, bitterest 
dejection and misery. 

** Be strong, Maurice. How can you, a 
man with all a man's faculties, power of 
thought and intellect, degrade soul, heart, 
mind, and body ? Instead of rejoicing that 
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you are a man with every human power to 
take an important place in the world, you 
lose yourself, and thus cast every blessing 
away ! Oh, Maurice ! what can it be to make 
you do this ? ' ' 

** It will never happen again, Dulcie. Show 
me something that I may do to testify that I 
mean this, and regret what I have done." 

** Only be strong," was the first thing that 
occurred to her to say. Then another 
thought came over her, and she bent over 
him and whispered, ** If I were to ask a very 
great thing of you, would you give me my 
wish?" 

** Anything in my power, Dulcie." 

**Will you let me bring up my child in the 
Protestant faith ? ' ' 

She felt that she had asked too much, and 
there was a moment's silence, and then he 
said, ** As you please, Dulcie; bring him up 
as you please." 

And her joy comforted him somewhat. 

He went up with her to see his mother, 
who was very weak and ill ; and having stayed 
some time with her, he ordered the carriage, 
and drove into Rolingstoke. 
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Mrs. Ingram continued to get worse from 
the very commencement of her illness, and 
gradually Dulcie gathered that there was 
but little hope. She sent for Mrs. Chesney, 
who spent one day, returning home the 
following ; and this day, when Maurice had 
driven to Rolingstoke, Dulcie, by Dr. Mun- 
day's advice, wrote to Lady Lawrence and 
to Mrs. Selwyn, telling them that there 
were now small hopes of their mother's 
recovery, and that if they wished to see her, 
they must come at once. 

This was on a Wednesday, and the follow- 
ing day was one of those dates which Dulcie 
never forgot. 

About eleven o'clock in the morning, Mrs. 
Ingram died, and she had scarcely got over 
the first shock, and telegraphed to the 
daughters, when Dulcie heard a fly drive up 
to the door. She went towards the window 
expecting to see one of her sisters-in-law, 
when, to her surprise and almost horror, she 
saw Harold Pierrepoint getting out, and a 
portmanteau being carried in after him. 

" He has come to stay, I suppose," thought 
Dulcie, as a remembrance of what had passed 
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such a few weeks ago, but which now seemed 
removed by ages, crossed her. I will see 
him and tell him myself what has happened. 

They had ushered him into the library, 
and before Dulcie went to him, he had 
heard from the servant what had occurred, 
and he met her with grave words, and 
regretted that his coming had been so ill- 
timed. 

**I will return at once," he said, **if you 
will provide me with a carriage ; but I sent 
the fly away." 

" We will manage that by-and-by ; but 
you must have something to eat, and you 
must rest awhile. You can return to Lon- 
don if you like by the five o'clock train, that 
reaches London by eleven." 

Maurice came into the room while Dulcie 
was speaking, and she started and grew red 
as she saw him. It was not that there Wcis 
just then very much amiss with him, only 
there was a strange, half-stupid look about 
him ; his hair was rough, and there was a 
certain bravado of tone about him. And 
Harold Pierrepoint, as he shook hands with 
him, looked a second time, and somewhat 
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curiously, at him. And Dulcie, in her pain- 
ful sensitiveness on this point, watched the 
look and felt sick at heart. 

" I say, Dulcie, give us some lunch ; make 
haste ; and — but, I say, no brandy, mind 
that;*' and he laughed in a half- silly way, 
that made Dulcie' s blood curdle, and Harold 
Pierrepoint ceased speaking, and again 
looked at Maurice. 

Dulcie left the room, and ordered the 
luncheon to be taken into the morning-room, 
and that only wine was to be taken in. 

When Harold Pierrepoint and Maurice 
went in to luncheon, Maurice said to the 
footman, ** Why is this ? you have neglected 
to bring in the spirit-stand." 

** Missis said as only wine was to be 
brought in," was the answer. 

** Bring brandy, you thundering fool ! Mr. 
Pierrepoint has just come off a journey. 
Do you think wine will refresh him suffi- 
ciently?" 

The man left the room, and they began 
their luncheon. 

And, shortly afterwards, Mrs. Selwyn and 
Mrs. Chesney, Una and Alice, arrived, Lady 
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Lawrence being, she sent word, too unwell to 
come. And Dulcie received them all ; by- 
and-by she took them to see her who was 
lying in the great bed-room, from whence 
she had never moved since the night of her 
arrival, when she had told Dulcie a terrible 
story ; and Dulcie had kept her knowledge of 
this from Maurice. ** If he once thought 
that I knew this," she said to herself, " there 
would be nothing to hold him back." 

They were all terribly grieved and sorrow- 
ful, and that afternoon was a most painful 
time; they all naturally asked for Maurice, 
and Dulcie said she would fetch him. She 
returned to the morning-room, where she 
had left him and Harold Pierrepoint at 
luncheon. 

Harold Pierrepoint was lying back in an 
arm-chair, with his hands in his pockets, and 
he rose as Dulcie entered the room. 

** Where is Maurice ? " she said. 

** Over there. I am thankful to say he hcis 
just fallen asleep." 

** Maurice, come; they are all asking for 
you," she said. 

Harold Pierrepoint interposed. ** Do not 
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wake him ; he is not fit to see any one ; let 
him sleep." 

Then Harold Pierrepoint already knew the 
terrible secret ! and a despair came over her, 
and she avoided meeting his eye. She 
stooped to move the sofa-pillow into a more 
comfortable position for Maurice ; that 
slightly waking him, he kicked one leg, as 
if to resent any interference ; then she said, 
" Oh, about the carriage, to take you to the 
station, Mr. Pierrepoint ! I quite forgot it 
in the bustle ; but I will order it at once.'* 

" No, do not order it ; I am going to stay 
here," he said. 

" Groing to stay here ! " 

" Yes, you need a man in the house." 

Then she left the room to tell his sisters 
''that Maurice was ill and unable to see 
them." 

The next morning Maurice woke sulky 
and angry with Dulcie, asking her why she 
had that fellow here to watch him. 

" He is not watching you, Maurice ; but, 
oh! do not disgrace us while he is here. 
Remember that your mother lies unburied, 
and that your sisters and Alice are in the 
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house. Remember what Is expected of you, 
think what duties you have to fulfil.'' 

Whether from Dulcie's words or Harold 
Pierrepoint's presence, it is impossible to 
say, but certainly for the next few days Mau- 
rice was kept in check. Harold Pierrepoint 
was almost always at his side, and Dulcie's 
nerves were strung to the utmost pitch. 
Three days passed in an agony to her, for 
fear that Maurice should break down, and 
that his sisters should see him at his 
worst. 

At length came the day of the burial, 
bringing the sons-in-law to attend Mrs. 
Ingram's funeral, all but Sir Pelham Law- 
rence, who had a great aversion to attending 
at these things, and he now, on the plea of 
illness, remained in London. 

When the procession was ready to set out, 
they could not find Maurice, and anxiously 
Dulcie looked for him. She found him in 
the library, sitting at a table on which were 
newspapers, cigars, and brandy. Harold 
Pierrepoint was standing by him, urging him 
to go to those who were waiting for him; 
but Maurice had taken just sufficient brandy 
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to make him obstinate, and he refused to 
leave the room. 

" Maurice ! " said Dulcie in a determined 
voice, coming into the room, and pointing to 
the door, ** go; they are waiting ! " 

There was a tone of command in her voice 
which made him rise from his seat imme- 
diately and say, **0h, are they? I will go 
then." And before he left the room he 
stretched out his hand for the decanter ; but 
she was watching his every movement, and 
gently she put the stopper in it, and moved 
it away from his hand, saying in a quiet 
voice — 

" Not now, Maurice, they are waiting for 
you." 

And without a word he moved away, and left 
the room, followed by Harold Pierrepoint. 

** Keep near him — watch him this one day, 
for heaven's sake ! " she whispered. 

And Harold Pierrepoint did not leave his 
side until he left the house to attend the 
funeral. 

Dulcie was more thankful than she could 
tell; for, later in the day, the rest of the 
family left for their different homes, and 
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Harold Pierrepoint was the only guest in the 
house. 

A day or two passed on, and there was a 
great improvement in Maurice, but he had 
taken a great dislike to Harold Pierrepoint. 
He was angry with him even for his having 
saved him from himself. He knew that he 
owed thanks to him for his sisters having 
gone away in ignorance of the curse that 
had again fallen over him, for Mrs. Ingram 
had kept the contents of Father O' Brian's 
letter to herself. 

And Dulcie seeing this, told Harold 
Pierrepoint that it would be better for him 
to leave them just now ; that although Mau- 
rice had got over that dreadful attack, he 
was yet unreasonable and unlike himself, but 
that when he was quite recovered he must 
return to them. 

So Harold Pierrepoint left them after hav- 
ing given Dulcie his promise that no word 
of the late events should, through him, tran- 
spire to them in Scotland. He also gave 
Dulcie his address in London, and exacted a 
promise from her, that in case she should 
need him, she would send for him at once. 
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After Harold Pierrepoint's departure, Mau- 
rice seemed to recover from his sulky, unrea- 
sonable temper, and became again quite 
himself. He repented bitterly for what had 
happened ; and still under the belief that she 
knew nothing of what had occurred long 
ago, he made every endeavour to make up 
for what had now passed by every means in 
his power ; and even Father O' Brian thought 
that all was well. 

•* Maurice," said Dulcie one day, " do you 
remember what you promised about the 
baby ? '* She said this timorously, as if yet 
afraid that there would be disappointment. 
But to her surprise he answered — 

" I remember my promise, and agree to it, 
Dulcie." 

" Well then, if I may, I should like to have 
him christened again ; he can be christened 
into the Church of England here; and I 
should like Mr. Selwyn to be his god- 
father." 

Alexander Selwyn, Maurice's brother-in- 
law, was a great favourite of Dulcie' s; they 
had been great friends whenever they had 
met ; and this would be a way, she thought, 
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of smoothing things over with the rest of the 
family, for Alexander Selwyn was alike a 
favourite with each member of the family. 

Maurice agreed with her plans, and Mr. 
Selwyn was invited to come to Hunstanleigh 
accordingly; and Maurice waited to tell 
Father O' Brian this news until he had the 
protection of Mr. Selwyn' s presence, for he 
knew what a hard and difficult task lay before 
him. 

And almost before Dulcie could believe 
that it could be accomplished, the business 
was gone through, and Alexander Selwyn 
appointed guardian to her baby, and the 
busy barrister travelled back to London, leav 
ing Maurice to arrange things as best-\he 
could with Father O' Brian, he only saying 
that he would see that the child was not 
brought up to be a Catholic. 

And whilst Dulcie rejoiced afresh over her 
baby, she pitied Maurice for what he would 
have to undergo from Father O' Brian, and 
filled the days with extra tenderness from 
her to try and make up for it. 

Time passed on, July and August were 
over, and the disturbance that had taken 
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I ' 

f , place in the family over the arrangemei 



had died away ; now September came, brinj 
{ '♦ ing beautiful seasonable weather, and Dulci 

once more felt assured that the terribl 
danger which had hung over them had dc 
parted, leaving only peace and happiness 
and Father O' Brian, the only other perso 
'< about Hunstanleigh who had known th 

truth, believed likewise that Maurice ha 
been finally cured. 

Maurice and Dulcie had decided that i 
October, when autumn tints would be glc 
rious, they would set off for Scotland to se 
Auntie Jean and Auntie Bell. 

Ruby wrote to Dulcie that Mr. Pierrepoir 
had been with them for some time now, bi 
that in the middle of October he was goin 
to return for a short time to London on bus: 
ness ; and Ruby added that Norman Rutl: 
ven had gone to America ; and that ever) 
body was well, and longing to see her ; an 
that she was painting a wonderful littl 
picture, which was to be finished by Dulcie' 
arrival. 

All this was pleasant ; and now the 
Dulcie was going to see them all so soor 
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she found out how much she was building on 
it, and every day she formed fresh plans of 
all that they would do in Arran. 

Two days before they were to start on 
their journey, Maurice caught a fever- 
ish cold, lost his appetite, and began to 
shiver. 

*' I am going down to Rolingstoke in the 
carriage," said Dulcie, ** and I will call on 
Doctor Munday, and ask him what will be 
the best thing to do." 

When she returned from her expedition 
she went at once to the morning-room, where 
she had left him stretched on the 6ofa. To 
her surprise, on turning the handle, she 
found that the door was locked. To her 
repeated movements with the handle there 
was no answer, and she called, ** Maurice, 
are you here ? " 

** Can't come in! Go away!" was the 
answer, in a strange abrupt voice. And 
greatly wondering, and somewhat anxious, 
she turned away. 

He did not come at the sound of the 
dinner-bell, and she returned to the still 
locked door. 
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"Maurice," she said, "dinner is ready, 
do you not want any ? " 

"No/' 

" Maurice, why do you lock the door ? 
Let me in." • 

"Gret away!" was all the answer she 
received. So she dined alone, saying that 
Mr. Ingram had a bad cold, and did not 
care for any dinner. 

Afterwards she returned to the morning- 
room, determined at any price to enter. To 
her surprise the door stood open and the 
room was empty. She ran up-stairs to 
search for Maurice, where she found him, in 
bed and asleep, and on the -table stood the 
spirit-stand, with one of the brandy-decanters 
empty. 

It was impossible to deceive herself, and 
she stood motionless, whilst a chill of horror 
stole all over her. She stood for she knew 
not how long, and then slowly she left the 
room, and went to the nursery and looked 
into the little white bassinette. She touched 
a little dark fluffy head, saying that this was 
all she had now — this helpless little baby of 
nine months old. She felt more miserable 
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and wretched than she had done even before 
in the worst time, for her hope had been 
high, and disappointment came bitterly. 
She pictured to herself what Maurice would 
be ^and what he would say on the morrow ; 
how he would promise and entreat of her to 
believe him that it should never happen 
again. But she felt that now it would be 
impossible to deceive herself into believing 
his words ; she felt that she was powerless as 
her own sleeping baby, and that she could 
only wait for what the morrow should bring. 
But on the morrow a change had come 
over Maurice. He no longer made the pro- 
mises and vows of amendment ; he had lost 
all command over his temper ; and before the 
day was out he was worse than Dulcie had 
ever before seen him. And the fortnight 
that followed was a time that Dulcie could 
never bear to look back to, it was a terrible 
time of suffering and humiliation. She was 
constantly in terror of him, and as much as 
possible she kept the baby out of his sight. 
He was frequently more mad than sane, and 
if in these fits he happened to see the baby 
he would avow a steadfast determination of 
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either drowning him, or throwing him out of 
window, or cutting his throat. The extent 
of her anxiety was so great that constantly 
she had locked him inside his nursery, in 
terror as to what might happen; and one 
night, whilst the household slept, she carried 
the child to a distant room in the highest, 
furthest part of the house. It was an odd, 
strange little place, but it was " safe ; " and 
whilst he slept she sat by the bedside, 
thinking, not of the child, but of his father. 

It was impossible, of course, to keep this 
state of things a secret from the household ; 
and all the servants stood in terror of their 
master. The housekeeper took herself off 
altogether, saying that it was as much as her 
life was worth to remain under his roof any 
longer; even Father O' Brian advised her to 
have some one with her, that it really was 
not safe for her to be left alone with him 
when these terrible attacks came on. 

But she tried her influence with him yet 
another week, and wrote to those in Scotland 
that the visit which she had put off* for a 
time must at any rate be postponed till the 
next year. 
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They wondered at her courage and deter- 
mination who watched her trying to govern 
the man that could not govern himself. But 
a day came when, in terror of her life, she 
sat down and wrote to Harold Pierrepoint, in 
London, *' Come at once ! " 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE DARKEST HOUR. 

TDEGONE ! and if you come into the room 
that lam in again, FU murder you 
there and then. Begone ! *' 

It was late on a summer evening, and in 
the dusky light, the slouching figure of a 
man with dishevelled hair was sitting on a 
table, swinging his legs. There were glasses 
and bottles on the table, and as he spoke he 
brought his hand down heavily on it, and 
the glasses rang again. 

Dulcie, thin and careworn, left the room, 
and closed the door behind her. In the hall 
a servant met. her, saying, " Mr. Pierrepoint, 
ma'am; he's in the drawing-room." 

But half attending to these words, and 
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scarcely knowing why she did so, she entered 
the drawing-room, and went forward to meet 
Harold Pierrepoint. He came eagerly for- 
ward, and was shocked at the change in her 
appearance, and at the absent, strange way 
in which she spoke to him. 

"Ah yes! I wrote to you," she said; "I 
wanted to ask your advice about Maurice. I 
do not know what I had better do. He is a 
. great deal worse than when you saw him ; 
they say that it is not safe for me to be with 
him. But I am used to it now, and should 
not care for myself, but I am so afraid for 
baby; Maurice hates him, and I believe 
sometimes that if he got hold of him he 
would murder him." Dulcie*s appearance 
and manner told even more than her words 
and Harold Pierrepoint' s blood boiled as he 
stood before her. " He has had delirium 
tremens before, and he is going surely on 
the road to haying it again, and I do not 
know what I can do to stop it." 

And they sat down and talked over the 
matter, till all at once a stranjg-e sort of yell 
was heard, and they paused. Harold Pierre- 
point started violently, but Dulcie only walked 
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quietly and unfastened the door; and then 
he, following her to the hall, heard the 
screaming yell of " Dulcie!" echo through 
the house. 

She returned to the room where she had 
left Maurice, and found him standing by the 
overturned table, and looking on the floor at 
the broken glass. 

He turned as she entered the room, and a 
frown spread over his face as he observed 
Harold Pierrepoint following her. 

" What does he want ? I won't have him 
in my house. I'll shoot him like a dog if he 
stays five minutes longer." 

Dulcie understood, but she doubted whether 
Harold Pierrepoint would understand his 
thick, blurred utterance. 

** Mr. Pierrepoint, help me to get him up- 
stairs," she said; *' I dare not leave him 
here." And although Maurice resisted for 
a time, even violently, they eventually got 
him to his room. 

And as Harold Pierrepoint went down 
again, he asked himself whether it were not his 
duty to write to Mr. Ruthven, at Arran, to tell 
him of the trouble that had come over Dulcie, 
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and how her life was sometimes in danger. 
To leave things to go on as they were, was 
simply an impossibility; and he thought 
within himself what should he do, and how 
could he best shield her. 

Presently she entered the room, and in 
a dull sort of whisper, she said, " Have 
you had anything to eat, Mr. Pierre- 
point? You had better go to bed, it is 
very late." 

'* How is he now?" 

'' He has gone to bed, but he will not 
sleep ; he seldom sleeps, but he is quiet. Go 
to bed, please." 

She said this so quietly and seriously that, 
without a word, he rose and bid her good 
night, and went to his room. She remained 
down-stairs for about an hour, and then went 
up the stairs. She heard the sound of the 
baby's crying as she went, and was just 
passing her room to go to the nursery, when 
the door burst open, and Maurice appearing, 
cried, ** Let me get at him !" 

**Go back and be quiet, Maurice!" she 
said, forcing him to return to the room. 
'' Remember it is very late, and every one is 
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in bed. What is the matter ? ** And she 
managed to get the door shut. 

"That little brute! don't you hear him 
yelling there ? Let me get hold of him ! ' ' 
he cried, grinding his teeth. 

Every fresh sound seemed but to irritate 
and infuriate him the more, and every mo- 
,ment Dulcie became yet more alarmed. 
She once tried to leave the room, to go and 
quiet the baby; but he swore that if she 
attempted to go he would throw her down 
the stairs. 

She gradually made up her mind to a bold 
course of action. She watched her oppor- 
tunity, when he was at some little distance 
from the door, and then she stealthily ap- 
proached and took the key from the lock, and 
just as he turned back she rushed out, and 
pulling the door to, hastily locked it on 
the outside, — and only just in time, for he 
was hammering on the door almost before 
the lock was turned. She paused for a 
moment to get breath, for her heart was 
beiating painfully. Then she entered the 
next room, and found the bell, and rang, 
and rang, and rang again; then she went 
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to the door of Harold Pierrepoint's room, 
and knocking loudly, she cried, ** Mr. Pierre- 
point, wake! I want to speak to you.'* 

He sprang up, and opening the door at 
once, peered out into the dark, ** Who is it? 
What is the matter? '* he said. 

** It is I, Dulcie ; dress, and come instantly." 

She then turned to go to the nursery, when 
she saw an odd-shaped figure, bearing a 
candle, coming along the corridor. 

** Maistress, what in this world's wrang?'' 
It was Janet McAlpine, the Scotch cook, who 
had heard the bell ring. 

*'0h, go and wake one of the men! I 
want the horses put to the carriage in- 
stantly. Do you hear ? instantly ! ' ' Janet 
McAlpine stood for a moment listening to 
the kicks and strange sounds coming from 
the room where Maurice was locked in, and 
Dulcie stamped her foot, crying, **Do you 
hear ? go instantly ! ' ' 

She then went into the nursery; and with- 
out waking the nurse, who had fallen asleep 
before the baby left off crying, Dulcie her- 
self dressed him completely, and in his out- 
of-door things ; and before she had finished. 
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Harold Pierrepoint entered — for she had 
Irft the door standing- wide open — ^and the 
light from the room was the only light in the 
corridor. 

" Dulcie, what is it?" he said. 

" Mr. Pierrepoint, Maurice seems to be 
almost mad; he keeps on raving he will 
murder the child, and I am terrified to know 
that they are imder the same roof. I cannot 
sleep or rest. I know how good and kind 
you are, and I want you to take him to his 
aunt, Mrs. Chesney.'* 

"Now?'' he said. 

" Yes, I have ordered the carriage," she 
said simply. 

The baby was now dressed, and she said, 
** Come down;" and as in a dream he fol- 
lowed her down the broad old staircase, she 
carrying the child and he bearing the lamp, 
everything looked so strange and odd in the 
dim light. 

She went into the kitchen, and there things 
looked more natural, for the cook had a 
Scotch fashion of leaving a huge lump of 
coal smouldering at night, which in the morn- 
ing only needed a crack of the poker to be a 
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good fire. The gas was alight, the kettle 
was on, there was a tray of refreshments pre- 
paring, and the cook herself, even a stranger 
figure than usual, was busy at the table. 

** Is the carriage coming ?" cried Dulcie. 

** Yes, ma'am, but he tell't me it wad be 
twenty meenits before he could dress himsel 
and hae the horses buckel't to. An' that's 
jist ten meenits yet." 

So Harold Pierrepoint and Dulcie partook 
of the coffee that she had prepared, Dulcie 
standing the while at the kitchen table, hold- 
ing the now sleeping child. As soon as they 
had finished the strange repast, they went 
out at the back door, as Dulcie did not wish 
the carriage to drive up to the house. The 
cook walked first, bearing the lantern, for it 
was a dark night, Dulcie and the child and 
Harold Pierrepoint following. 

The carriage and horses stood ready, and 
Harold Pierrepoint first got in, and then 
Dulcie handed to him the sleeping child, 
which was wrapped in a large shawl, and the 
coachman was told to drive fast to Mrs. 
Chesney's. 

He had driven there before, although it 
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was nearly twenty miles. And when the 
carriage lamps were lighted they drove off 
quickly, whilst Dulcie and Janet McAlpine 
stood watching the flickering lights disap- 
pearing amongst the black trees. 

When the last flicker had vanished, and 
every sound had ceased, they turned and 
went back to the house, and Janet McAlpine 
entreated Dulcie not to return to the room 
in which she had locked Maurice; but Dulcie 
only said, "Why not? The baby is gone. 
I fear nothing now.'* And in spite of every 
persuasion and entreaty, Dulcie turned the 
lock of the door and entered the room. 

*' Dulcie, Dulcie, save me !'* were the first 
words that she heard as she went in. * * Dulcie, 
save me! there is a five -legged monster 
crawling about the room,*' and Maurice 
clung to her, trembling in every limb. 

"It is all your imagination ; there is 
nothing there, Maurice. I will light some 
more candles if you like.'* 

"There, there! Keep it off; it will tear 
me to pieces ! ' ' and he sprang on to the 
table, shrieking with sounds unhuman ; and 
whilst Dulcie was fruitlessly trying to soothe 
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him the door opened, and a tribe of scared 
trembling servants appeared on the threshold. 

Maurice by this time was in a further 
corner of the room, and round him he had 
gathered a barricade of chairs; and every 
time that he fancied the terrible monster 
was approaching him he yelled afresh, whilst 
some of the terrified servants screamed in 
chorus. 

Dulcie desired one of them to fetch Dr. 
Munday and the rest to leave the room ; and 
whilst they obeyed her, Maurice whispered to 
her that the monster had crept into his hole. 
** Stop it up! pile things up before it!" he 
cried ; and under his directions, hoping to 
quiet him thereby, Dulcie heaped up fender 
and chairs and footstool, and different things, 
and when he thought the pile sufficiently 
high he made her come and stand near him, 
whilst he whispered long descriptions of this 
monster which he said was haunting him. 
And this kept him quiet for some time, till 
all at once he gave a frightful yell, and with 
staring eyes he pointed to the heap of furni- 
ture which Dulcie had piled up. ** Look ! 
it is twisting itself out. Keep it in ! kill it ! " 

VOL. III. p 
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and his restless burning fingers clutched 
the chairs which he had gathered round hi 
And in .the terrible scene which ensii 
whilst he wjis springing over tables, bed, a 
chairs, and climbing things which Dul 
would have thought impossible to climb, a 
crying out with terrible shrieks. Dr. Munci 
walked into the room. 

No need to tell her what was the matti 
no need to tell her what this hideous crei 
ing monster meant. She knew dts well as i 
words of Dr. Munday's could tell her wha 
was that had overtaken Maurice. 
I' i And in the days which followed, when ] 

Munday had provided nurses to guard ; 
watch over Maurice, when he himself i 
almost constantly in the house, they tried 
that they could do to spare Dulcie ; but tl 
could not make her understand that her j 
sence did him no good, and was only wear 
her out ; and there was no trying fatigue, 
terrible sound or sight which she would al 
herself to be spared, and she bore it all 
silence, whilst her one cry to Dr. Mun' 
and the other doctors was, "Can't you 
him to sleep ? Is there nothing that you 
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administer which will give him sleep and 
rest?'* 

There was nothing, no drug, no means of 
any kind which could bring sleep to his eye- 
lids, and day and night alike his troubled 
bewildered brain was working madly and 
terribly ; not only one monster, but myriads 
of them, he declared, were pursuing and 
hovering about him, seeking opportunity to 
tear him limb from limb. 

A week, passed on ; seven days and seven 
nights; weary terrible hours; bringing no 
moment's rest, only fresh suffering and terror. 
Dulcie bore herself bravely, living almost 
without sleep, till the doctors and nurses won- 
dered at her. Her only thought was how to 
get Maurice to sleep ; and in spite of hearing 
that her efforts must for a time be useless, 
she tried every simple plan that suggested 
itself to her ; but hours and days and nights 
went on, and sleep did not come. 

She had forgotten everybody and every- 
thing that was unconnected with Maurice 
and his illness. She scarcely thought twice 
about the baby; she was only dimly con- 
scious that he was not in the house. With 
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Maurice, it was impossible to think of any- 
thing but him ; and, away from him, she either 
slept or was too prostrate to know exactly 
what she was thinking of. 

One evening, a Saturday evening, they 
persuaded her to leave him for a time, in 
order that she might get some sleep, for she 
was utterly worn out, and the doctors could 
only wonder how she had been able to go 
through the , ceaseless fatigue which she had 
borne. When they had got her outside the 
room in which Maurice was, she found that 
she was so weak that she could scarcely stand 
or walk. 

They left her lying down in her room, 
having first closed all the blinds, for it was 
still light, and they hoped that she would 
sleep for a long time. 

But she was too fatigued to sleep, though 
she lay just as they left her, movelessly and 
with her eyes closed. Strange sights and 
sounds seemed to be buzzing about Tier. Her 
thoughts were in such a whirl that she could 
not collect them, and for an hour or more 
she lay thus, half unconscious, when a restless 
desire came over her to return to Maurice 
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and see how he was; perhaps he might be 
feeling sleepy. 

And she rose and slowly went out of the 
room, returning to where she had left Maurice. 
She found him with one doctor in a large 
room on the same floor. **Dulcie, let me 
out!*' he cried as she came in. ** I cannot 
stay here. I shall be eaten up in three 
minutes, and nobody cares." 

" I suppose he may go into another room ? '* 
inquired Dulcie of the doctor. 

** Oh yes, but it will do no good; he has 
been changing the room all day." 

** Take hold of my arm, Maurice, and 
come," she said in her low weak voice. 

He clutched nervously at her arm, and 
with the doctor walking before them they 
passed out at the door, Maurice looking 
behind him in a terror-stricken manner, and 
walking with sudden nervous starts and 
tremblings. 

Just as they were passing the great stair- 
case, Maurice cried out, ** It is coming close ! 
it has got hold of me ! ' ' and with a hideous 
roar he wrenched himself from Dulcie and 
the doctor, and sprang madly into the air. 
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He fell, hanging half over the bannist 
and for a moment he clung there, the r 
he disappeared ; and there was a dull 
heavy sound on the black and white stc 
in the hall below. 

Weak and worn out as Dulcie was, 
wjis down-stairs before the doctor, down 
fine old staircase which she had always 
mired so much, and which she had so c 
stantly said was the best part of the • 
darksome great house. 

She had but a confused notion of what 
passing before the fire-place in the hall, 
heard those who had gathered round sayi 
" He is dead ! " She had an impression 1 
it was all a dream, a strange nightmare, 
of which she could never more wake. Pet 
were talking to her, and she was be 
carried up -stairs again back to her r0( 
and then there came some one about 
with strong tender arms, and a low yet dei 
mined voice ; and they brought someth 
like comfort, for somehow the voice and 
touch were familiar, and then all becam 
blank, and for Dulcie there was for a ti 
nothing more. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



DESOLATION. 



\^7HEN Dulcie awoke from her long 
unconsciousness, her eyes went up 
with a questioning wonder into the face that 
was bending over her, but she said nothing, 
and for an hour or two she watched the 
figures moving about the room. 

The watchers noted this change in her, 
and that she was evidently trying to recall 
things which had happened, but her mind 
was weak and clouded, and the effort was 
almost beyond her. Think as she would, 
there was one figure whose presence she 
could not explain. 

But there was a familiar home-like touch 
and look which gave comfort and rest. By- 
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and-by this figure again bent over her, and 
this time Dulcie looked up in her face and 
said, ** Auntie Jean ! '* 

''My bairn !'* 

With a broken gasp, Miss Jean hid her 
face in the pillow beside Dulcie' s face. No- 
thing which had yet happened had so tho- 
roughly shaken her as had this one moment. 
All through the weary months and months 
which had elapsed since she had last seen 
her. Miss Jean had been hungering and long- 
ing for a sight of her bairn — ^her bonnie 
Dulcie. It had been a great shock to her 
when first she had heard that during the 
time that she had pictured her well and 
happy, she had been suffering cruelly. This 
news of the real state of things had burst 
suddenly on her but a short time before, when 
Harold Pierrepoint, weary and dusty with 
travelling night and day, had arrived at the 
House on the Hill at Arran, telling of terrible 
doings at Hunstanleigh, and saying that he 
had come to fetch Miss Jean, whose presence 
was absolutely necessary. 

Miss Jean lost not a moment ; she set out 
there and then, travelling for the third time 
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in her life over the border. The first time 
had been to see her sister on board the India- 
bound ship; the second time had been to 
meet and fetch the two little orphan children, 
and on neither occasion had jshe remained 
longer than two days in England, This one 
was her third visit, and it was yet a more 
melancholy one than either of the others had 
been, for she arrived at Hunstanleigh imme- 
diately after the funeral of Maurice Ingram, 
which took place four days after his fatal 
accident. 

Miss Jean blamed herself that her coming 
had been so late, for the large household was 
without a head. There was no one to take 
care of Dulcie — no authority over the ser- 
vants — and she, better than any one could 
have done, now did both, with assistance from 
** the one wise-like body in the house," as she 
called Janet McAlpine, the Scotch cook. 

She found her bairn so altered that she 
would scarcely have recognised her. The 
fresh, sweet heather-bloom look was gone, 
and with it every characteristic of ** Dulcie ;" 
but when three weeks of changeless days had 
passed, she had grown accustomed to the 
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new Dulcie — ^able to look at the thin white 
face and the dark-circled unconscious eyes, 
without receiving a fresh shock. All this 
she could bear, looking forward hopefully to 
the time wheij recollection should return and 
the eyes recognise her. 

No one thing is as it stands in our imagi- 
nation, even realization and satisfaction are 
otherwise than we have dreamt them to be. 
When expression came back to Dulcie* s 
eyes, it was hard to bear ; when she looked 
up into Miss Jean's, it was pitiful; but to 
hear her voice, was worst of all. Her voice 
had always been peculiar ; there was a rich, 
bright ring in it, which people remembered 
and strangers noticed ; but when a thin grat- 
ing sound said ** Auntie Jean! ** Miss Jean 
broke down, and turned her face to the wall, 

Dulcie took no notice of this, but by-and- 
by she said again — 

" Auntie Jean, when did you come ? " 

"Three weeks ago,'* spoke Miss Jean 
without looking round. 

Dulcie slightly moved her head once or 
twice, and then she fell asleep. 

It was a long slumber, and those who 
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watched rejoiced, saying that she would 
wake refreshed. 

Miss Jean sat beside her, scarce daring to 
move, thankful for the healing sleep, dread- 
ing the waking which would follow, yet 
longing for another of those looks of recogni- 
tion — ^pitiful and heart-breaking though they 
were. 

It came at length, but so silently and un- 
expectedly that Miss Jean started to perceive 
that the dark eyes were looking out straight 
before them, and at her. 

** I am thirsty,'* she said ; " give me some 
tea. Lift me a little higher. Put more 
pillows under my head.'* 

Miss Jean hung tenderly over the forlorn 
little white shadow which she had raised on 
her pillows, but no change came over her face, 
no difference in its expression as she said — 

" How long is it since Maurice— died ? " 

** More than three weeks." 

" How long afterwards, did they bury 
him?" 

** Four days afterwards." 

After this she said no more, but she 
eagerly drank the tea which they brought to 
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her ; and Doctor Munday, coming an ho 
later, found her again sleeping a peacef 
and refreshing slumber. 

" I was once or twice, even yesterda 
alarmed about her," he said to Miss Jea 
"It has been a terrible time for her, pd 
girl ; but I think now we are in a fair way 
do well. You will have a long time of nur 
ing and much anxiety before you. Mi 
Mclnnes; but I believe you Scotch peop 
are great at nursing." 

" I think she will do well now," was Mi 
Jean's answer. 

From this time a slow but steady improv 
ment set in ; but although there was i 
danger, there was a great and lasting wea 
ness and lethargy ; it seemed as if heart ar 
strength were alike spent and gone, and th 
she only existed from day to day because tl 
doctor and nurses were so indefatigabl 
But nothing was too much for Miss Jeai 
fatigue was apparently unknown to her. SI 
found a kindred spirit and an ally in Jan 
McAlpine ; and between these two, the 
certainly never was an invalid more careful 
and tenderly nursed than was Dulcie. 
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Mrs. Chesney had several times been over 
to Hunstanleigh, but each time Dulcie had 
refused to see her. In vain Miss Jean 
tried to persuade her to see her, if only 
for a few minutes. She scarce even de- 
sired to see the child again. There was 
nothiijg to be done but to wait yet a little 
longer. 

Miss Jean had heard from Janet McAlpine 
the history of the child's banishment, as well 
as many other particulars of Maurice's illness, 
and her heart ached and bled for Dulcie as 
she listened. But that page of her life 
was closed and ended ; the stricken soul lay 
bruised and wounded, needing all that lov- 
ing hands and human tenderness could give 
her. No wonder that she was callous to all 
around her. 

But this state of things continued, and 
might have continued much longer, had not 
Miss Jean made a decisive move. 

It was one chilly, dismal December after- 
noon, and on a sofa by the fire, supported by 
cushions, lay Dulcie, a thin, pale shadow of 
what she had been, when Miss Jean ushered 
Mrs. Chesney and the baby into the room ; 
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and the first real ichange passed over Dulcie's 
face as she received them. 

" Oh, Laura ! I do not think he knows me 
at all," she said after a few minutes. 

" I think he does," was the answer ; ** but 
he is such a mere baby that you cannot ex- 
pect much of him." 

" Perhaps it is because I am so changed ; 
but he will have to get to know me looking 
as I do now." 

Miss Jean lifted the child and carried him 
away to the window, and Mrs. Chesney sat 
down by Dulcie. She was greatly shocked 
by her appearance, and by her weak tuneless 
voice. 

'* You should not have shut me out for so 
long, I have wanted so much to see you." 

" Thank you, dear, for taking care of 
baby," said Dulcie. '' Mr. Pierrepoint told 
you how it was I had to send him off to you 
at that hour of the night, I suppose ? ' ' 

" He did. But why did you not let me 
know before then what was going on? I 
might have helped you. You ought not to 
have been alone. See what it has brought 
you to. I cannot tell you how I have re- 
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preached myself for it, for being of so little 
use to you ; and how often you have helped 
and comforted me when I thought I was 
sorely tried. But you have also taught me 
what real suffering is. Dulcie, we all made 
a terrible mistake when we kept you ignorant 
of what happened long ago." 

"I do not know," she answered; "this 
has been entirely owing to the accident at 
the stables. If I had known of what had 
happened before I might not any the more 
have been able to help this. Do not let 
any one blame themselves. How are Una 
and Alice?" 

" They are well, but grieving terribly for 
you." 

** Ah ! " and then Dulcie paused before she 
added, ** I think Auntie Jean wonders that I 
do not cry ; but I wept long ago ; long, long 
ago ! My Maurice had ceased to be, loqg 
before he was dead to the world. Still, I 
wonder that I do not cry, for there seems to 
be nothing else left to do. There was always 
so much to be done, and everything was so 
terribly earnest, that it took up all my life, 
and strength, and feeling. I know nothing 
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now but a blank — a weary, endless desola- 
tion." 

" No wonder you are so weak, dear, but 
in time you will get stronger. Arthur is at 
home just now," said Mrs. Chesney, hoping 
to attract Dulcie's attention ; and as she said 
this, Dulcie looked at her as if trying to be 
interested. ** Yes, Arthur has been at home 
for the last month, and we really have been 
much happier together than we ever were 
before. He was so pleased with your baby 
— he never saw him before ; and he took a 
great fancy to him, and was always playing 
with him. I think it was the baby that made 
us friends. I didn't know that Arthur cared 
for children." 

" Is he still at home?" said Dulcie. 

"Oh, yes!" 

" Then I must not keep you here ; you 
must go back to him." 

*' But I must nurse you ; I cannot leave 
you now." 

" Oh, yes, you can. Arthur has nobody 
you, and I have Auntie Jean." 

Mrs. Chesney was evidently divided; her 
affection for Dulcie was battling with a new- 
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bom desire to be at home with her husband ; 
and in the end she gave way to Dulcie's 
wish that she should return home the next 
morning early. 

Maurice had been dead nearly five weeks v 
before Dulcie left her bed, to be wheeled in 
an arm-chair to the window of her room. 

She was stronger and better, but was still 
averse to doing anything, or being moved into 
another room ; and as day after day passed 
on, and she walked about the room, Miss 
Jean and Dr. Munday did their utmost to 
persuade her to go into another, or even to 
go down-stairs. But she only shook her 
head and said, "Not yet." And when she 
was alone with Miss Jean she would say, 
"Auntie, I do not think I shall ever be 
strong enough to go down the staircase." 

" What shall we do with her ? " said Doctor 
Munday one day to Miss Jean. "She will 
never get well stopping in that one room ; 
she should have change of air and scene; 
her husband has been dead nearly six weeks 
now ; it is time that she braced herself up to 
go down-stairs ; the longer she puts it off the 
worse it will be." 

VOL. III. Q 
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"Well, we must just bide a wee," said 
Miss Jean ; " we cannot hurry her ; just leave 
nature alone. I know her well enough to say 
that when she feels that she can, she will 
fulfil her duties/' 

Miss Jean did not tell Doctor Munday of 
her own desire to get Dulcie away from the . 
dead-alive atmosphere of Hunstanleigh ; but 
after his departure, she first broached the. 
subject to her, suggesting that she should, 
go " home '* as soon as she felt strong enough 
to take the journey ; and aftfer a short time 
Dulcie caught at the idea. She had the 
greatest horror of going down the staircase, 
and of living in the great dull rooms, which 
would now be more terrible than ever. 

"Auntie," she said, "couldn't Hunstan- 
leigh be let, for some years at any rate ? It 
would be so bad for the house to be shut up, 
and I could not possibly live in it. I will 
write to Alexander Selwyn about it." 

By Maurice's will everything had been left 
to Dulcie until little Maurice came of age, 
and after that she would still have a large 
income. But now she only felt that it was 
impossible for her to live at Hunstanleigh. 
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Mr. Selwyn easily understood her horror 
of the scene of Maurice's illness and of the 
fatal catastrophe which had so suddenly put 
an end to his life — ^a young life, which might 
have been the opening to a bright and 
brilliant career. But his life had been a 
wasted struggle, a memento of power thrown 
away ; for there were the talents with which 
nature had endowed him, in the germ as 
they were given, uncultivated and let to rust ; 
and the world had given him friends and 
fortune, and yet with all this his life had 
been a failure, and this even from the be- 
ginning. It seemed that with every good 
impulse, thought, talent, and power, there 
had come a counter-spirit of evil to mar them 
all. Weak and unstable by nature, frail of 
purpose, he had been but a poor, contemp- 
tible bit of humanity, standing helpless as the 
waters of temptation passed over his feet, 
content to let them rise and gather into 
torrents, flooding higher and ^ yet higher 
about him, and without even one cry for help 
he had let the waters close above his head. 
And in spite of the pain and suffering that 
this had brought, Alexander Selwyn said to 
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himself, that it was better that his life should 
have ceased, than that he should have lived 
to bring the years of sorrow and weary long- 
suffering that would assuredly have come to 
his wife, and to those who cared for him. 

Hunstanleigh was to be let for five years. 
And Dulcie let Auntie Jean plan all the 
arrangements for taking her away. Miss 
Jean tried to rouse her interest by speaking 
of the meeting with Ruby, and all other 
friends. But she would answer as if she had 
no heart in an3rthing, and Miss Jean came to 
understand that time was the only thing 
which could perhaps give Dulcie back to 
herself. 

Miss Jean had taken the greatest aversion 
to baby's nurse, whom she called a useless, 
fine lady, and a few days before the departure 
from Hunstanleigh, she astonished Dulcie by 
saying that she had been making some 
arrangements with Janet McAlpine, and the 
consequence was. that the cook was to be 
entrusted with the dignity of nurse to the 
baby, an arrangement which gave satisfaction 
to the three chiefly interested therein. At 
first Dulcie could not get over her astonish- 
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ment, and while Miss Jean was explaining 
how matters had come about, a servant 
entered the room, saying that Father O' Brian 
was down-stairs, and would like to see Mrs. 
Ingram. 

"Whose father did you say?" inquired 
Miss Jean. 

" Oh, it is Father O'Brian, the priest,'* 
said Dulcie. 

** Guidsake, pit him oot ! '* said Miss Jean, 
in her excitement dropping into broad 
Scotch. 

" Please tell him that I am much obliged 
to him for calling, but I cannot see him yet," 
said Dulcie. 

Miss Jean stood silent for a moment after 
the servant had left the room, and then she 
followed as far as the stairs, and over the 
bannisters she peered down into the hall 
beneath, to see that there was no mistake 
about Father O' Brian's exit. 

By-and-by there were sounds below, and 
she looked curiously at the black figure that 
was crossing the hall, with the slow noiseless 
step. ."Just the devil incarnate!" she said 
to herself; " there's poison in his very walk. 
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If he thinks any of us are wanting a through 
ticket from him he is making a great mistake." 
And then the hall-door closed. " Shut for a 
long day, my gentleman — father, or whatever 
you call yourself — as far as you are concerned, 
Fm thinking," and slowly she returned to 
Dulcie. 

A short time later a servant came up-stairs, 
saying that Mr. Merton Crawshaw was in the 
drawing-room, and would be so much obliged 
if Miss Mclnnes would speak with him for a 
few minutes. 

" Is it a mister ? " inquired Miss Jean. 

" I suppose so," said Dulcie. ** What do 
you mean ? " 

" I was wishing to know whether it was a 
* father;' that is what I mean." 

And Dulcie gave a small kind of smile as 
Miss Jean went out of the room. 

Miss Jean had no idea what description of 
a mister she was destined to find in the 
drawing-room, and she looked curiously be- 
fore her as she entered. She saw standing 
before the looking-glass an enormously rough 
large overcoat, with extremities of thin legs, 
and a narrow, flaxen head. The door was at 
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some distance from this particular looking- 
glass, and the figure in the distance evidently- 
heard nothing as Miss Jean crossed the thick 
soft carpet, approaching him. 

He was gazing at the reflection sent forth 
from the glass, silently, and turning his head 
gently from one side to the other. 

Miss Jean instantly became aware of the 
absurdity of the situation, and it was im- 
possible for her to help standing silently for 
a moment to enjoy it — she watched him, and 
he watched the looking-glass. 

It was a strange, unpicturesque outline, and 
Miss Jean said to herself that she had " never 
set eyes on the like of him'*' before. His 
patience, too, threatened to outlive hers, and 
at length she said, " I hope I do not disturb 
you, sir ; but you must remember that I have 
only an object to look at, whilst you have 
a reflection, which is perhaps a pleasing 
one.*' 

Merton Crawshaw started, and coloured 
violently, and commenced several sentences, 
terminating with a bow, and the words, — 
** Miss Mclnnes, I presume, I have the plea- 
sure of speaking to ? " 
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** I am Miss .Mclnnes. I heard that you 
wished to see me." 

''I did, indeed. BIrs. Ingram's amit, I 
believe ; and Miss Dmican's aunt also, I may 
conclude." 

" I am. You seem to be cold. Will yon 
not come and warm yourself by the fire?" 
and Miss Jean led the way to the big fire, 
which was doing its best to enliven the room. 

And Merton Crawshaw, after putting his hat 
in several different places, ended by putting- 
it on the floor, and sat down on a chair 
beside it. 

" How is Mrs. Ingram ?" he inquired. 

" Thank you, she is a little better ; but she 
is still very weak and ill." 

"Ah, to be siu^! Terrible thing! I 
assure you we were all no end shocked — 
quite upset, you know, and that kind of 
thing. I do not know whether you are aware 
that I was at the blasting up of the rocks 
and saw the accident? Really you cannot 
conceive how upset my nerves were, really. 
I— I " 

Miss Jean waited, but no end came to 
the sentence, and then she added, ** Did 
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you Wish me to give any message to Mrs. 
Ingram ? ' ' 

" Oh no, no, at least — my sister and all of 
us are so anxious to hear how she is. I don't 
know why I so particularly wished to see 
you, but I did. You said that Miss Duncan 
was none the worse of her journey, I think ? '* 

** Her journey? — oh, that was a very long 
time ago. No, she has never been ill in her 
life." 

" Ah, to be sure ! Very sweet girl, very." 

Miss Jean looked somewhat curiously at 
the flaxen eyelashes, which were directed to a 
pair of shining boots, and then Merton Craw- 
shaw said, — 

** I think you said that Miss Duncan did 
not send any message to me ? ' ' 

" Ruby send a message to you ! — not that 
/ever heard of." 

And Merton Crawshaw, somewhat alarmed 
at Miss Jean's singular manner, rose ner- 
vously from his chair, and lifted his hat from 
the ground and placed it on a neighbouring 
chair. 

"Will you take a glass of wine?" said 
Miss Jean, thinking that he was going away, 
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and her Scotch hospitality demanded that 
there should be refreshment of some kind 
offered. 

** Thank you, no. I assure you I haven't 
one moment to stay, I really have not. So 
Mrs. Ingram is better; and have you seen 
Miss Duncan lately? Do you often see 
her?" 

** Often enough," said Miss Jean; **she 
lives with me." 

** Now, you don't say so, really? How 
very pleasant ! All amongst the wilds of 
Scotland, I believe? It must be a most 
amusing place to visit. Now, do you not 
think it would be a good place to make a 
tour in ? But I suppose one would have to 
rough it, and that sort of thing ? ' ' 

** Exactly," said Miss Jean. " You would 
find it different from anything you had seen 
before, I should think." 

** Ah ! but that is so pleasant — new sensa- 
tion, you know, and that sort of thing. Oh, 
I assure you. Miss — eh. Miss — ^when I travel 
I throw myself quite into the manners and 
customs of the country whatever they happen 
to be ; and in Arran I should do precisely as 
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the Arranites do. I am sure it is the way to 
get at the — the hearts, you know, of the 
people." 

" You would have to wear their dress too," 
said Miss Jean ; "so you had better make 
your tour in summer, or you might find the 
kilts cold," and she gave an imperceptible 
glance at the extremities of the great over- 
coat. 

" Kilts ! ah, to be sure ! Of course I should 
go in for kilts ; to be sure ! That will be 
something to do. I shall write at once to 
Glasgow to the best house there. Perhaps 
you, or perhaps if yoii are busy, Miss Dun- 
can would be good enough to furnish me 
with an address for the purpose, and I would 
write for patterns of plaids. Such a thing 
as that of course requires a great deal of 
judgment in choosing. By-the-bye, I believe 
there are wild bulls and things inhabiting 
the glens about, so green plaids would be 
preferable to red ones." 

" And you should have a philabeg," sug- 
gested Miss Jean. 

** A — ? I beg your pardon." And Merton 
Crawshaw was proceeding to sit down, when 
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Miss Jean started up, and catching hold of 
the arm of the rough coat, pulled him sud- 
denly on one side. 

" D'ye no see what you're doing, man ? 
Just think what you will look like when you've 
that on your heid after you have sat on it." 

He turned and gazed on his hat, which 
was on the chair he proposed sitting on, and 
he earnestly thanked Miss Jean, and then 
added that he must be off; and as she did 
not offer to detain him, he was shown out 
ve;y shortly afterwards. 

When he was once more in his trap, he 
said to himself, " Rather odd old party, but 
intends to be well-meaning. Let's see ; what 
was it — philabeg, or something ? Now, what 
in the dickens is that ? I will look out that 
word in the dictionary when I get home. 
Wish I knew how it was spelt though ! " 

Miss Jean walked up the stairs, saying to 
herself, ** Well, if this is an Englishman, give 
me a Scotchman ! ' ' 

Eagerly Miss Jean made all arrangements 
for leaving Hunstanleigh. She was more 
impatient than she could tell to get on the 
other side of the border, to be again up 
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amongst her ** ain folk," and to be away 
from Southerners whom she could not under- 
stand. Their very language was uncomfort- 
able, and many a time she had said with h^r 
strong northern accent, ** Don't be talking 
your wonderful English ; talk plainer ;'* whilst 
the English people found it difficult enough 
to understand her. 

It was in the month of January that they 
left Hunstanleigh. Dulcie, slight and thin, 
in her deep black, came out of her room for 
the first time for nearly two months; and 
holding Miss Jean's arm, she passed silently 
and slowly down the broad old staircase, with 
Janet McAlpine following, carrying the baby 
wrapped in a large white fur cloak: 

They travelled easily and slowly, and two 
days afterwards they arrived at home. Miss 
Bell, Ruby, and Mr. Ruthven were on the 
quay waiting their arrival, and trusting that 
there would be no disappointment, and they 
drove up to the house in the somewhat 
grey light of the winter afternoon, Dulcie 
scarcely believing that »she was really at 
home again. 

Donald Ruthven went up to the house with 
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them, and during the evening when they were 
all sitting round the fire in the parlour, he 
bent sorrowfully over Dulcie, and lookingf 
from her to Ruby, he said, " They are no 
one bit alike now." 





CHAPTER XIV. 



WELL WON. 



TV y/riSS BELL never rested until she had 
made a full confession 'to Dulcie of 
what had been weighing for so long on her 
mind. She told her how she had known of 
all Maurice's failings long before Dulcie had 
married him, and that it was all through her 
weakness and indecision that these troubles 
had come over her. 

** Jean aye tell't me that my indecision 
would be the ruin of us all, and see how 
right she was." 

** Never mind, auntie," said Dulcie, '* if 
you had told me I am sure I should have 
married him all the same. Do not worry 
yourself any more." 
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** Not wor^y, lassie ! How can I no do that, 
seeing that it is I who have spoilt your life, 
just ruined your every chance of happiness ? " 

** Auntie, don't say that. Do you think 
that I would undo the past even if I could ? 
Why, I had one year of perfect happiness, 
one blessed year ; and even if I had to suffer 
for years as I have suffered during the past 
six months, that would not be too much to 
pay for that one year. 

And Miss Bell wondered, but was silenced. 

Christmas passed this year without Nor- 
man Ruthveh, who was then in America. 
And the little party who had so missed Dulcie 
from amongst them now devoted their every 
thought and care to bring back her strength 
that they might see the old merry look in 
her eyes, and hear the ringing sound in her 
voice. 

Time passed on ; spring gave way to 
summer, and the autumn following still 
found Dulcie and the baby at the house on 
the hill. 

Donald Ruthven, Harold Pierrepoint, Miss 
Bell, Ruby, and even Miss Jean, were all 
slaves to them, the baby being chief power 
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in the community — for Dulcie ruled the rest, 
and the baby ruled her. 

Janet McAlpine and Barbara shared their 
labours in some mysterious fashion best known 
and understood by themselves, but the chief 
thing was that the results were very satisfac- 
tory, and they were the best of friends. Their 
only point of dispute was the Gaelic language, 
for they both spoke it differently, as they 
had learnt it in different parts of Scotland, 
and naturally enough each one held to her 
own as the correct mode of speech, so that 
they had come to the conclusion that it would 
be best not to speak anything but English. 

It was again autumn amongst the hills, 
and the purple heather had faded to the 
browns and reds which the moorland wears 
when the summer goes and the gloaming is 
short, and we find ourselves once more in 
the Fairies' Glen on the old road. 

Away over the moorland rose the fierce 
rugged peaks, now warmed with glowing 
sunset tints, amongst the bracken ferns just 
turning golden, stood a graceful young 
figure watching the glow on the hills. Sud- 
denly she turned round, and a clear ringing 
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voice cried, ** Come up here out of the hollow 
all of you. Come before the light leaves the 
hills. Make haste, lazy things ! " 

And Dulcie's black dress waved in the 
wind as she stood on the high bit of ground, 
waiting for the rest to come. Time has done 
its work, and youth and vitality have asserted 
themselves with their own vigour. That which 
Auntie Jean and the rest worked for and 
hoped to see is there ; eyes, smile, and colour 
are all bright and glad ; but with the return- 
ing health and strength have come a change ; 
and although Ruby and Dulcie have grown 
again alike, there has come some alteration 
in every line and expression of her face. In 
the home circle this was scarcely noted, they 
only saw that she was each day getting 
" more like herself." 

A slow procession came out of the hollow 
amongst the birch-trees ; the two first were 
Harold Pierrepoint and Miss Bell, and behind 
them appeared Ruby and Donald Ruthven 
leading a tiny child, and they are so entirely 
taken up by watching his steps, and holding 
each a grasping baby hand, that they pay no 
heed to the sunset-tints on the mountain- 
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peaks. This is Dulcie's little Maurice, whose 
baby feet are learning their own use on the 
heather hills. And Dulcie laughs at the 
reverent way they regard those absurd steps. 

*' I think you had better carry him," she 
said, ** it will soon be time that he was 
home." 

An attempt to carry out her wish ensued, 
but the small object of every one's attention 
showed his difference of opinion by such a 
series of frantic kicks and yells, that there was 
a chorus of ** Poor wee thing ! he wants to 
walk." And, as if this were an answer for 
everything, he was again placed on the 
ground and allowed to continue his trium- 
phal march along the old sandy road. 

He was a bonnie boy, and it would have 
been hard to say who was most proud of 
him. Presently, as Dulcie watched him 
waddling along between Uncle Donald and 
Ruby, she said — 

** How his other aunts would like to see 
him — Laura and the others. I really think 
that they ought to see him, they would 
scarcely know him again. And Alice, too ! 
Ruby, do you think Auntie Jean would let us 
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invite Alice to come and stay with us ? We 
could manage to make room for her." 

Ruby was somewhat doubtful ; still, as they 
walked home they discussed the matter ; and 
it was agreed to ask Auntie Jean that even- 
ing, 

And the next day's post took a letter to 
Alice Young, inviting her to come and stay 
for a time with Dulcie in Arran. 

Alice was delighted to come ; and early in 
October she made her appearance, astonished 
at everything and admiring everything — 
from the granite peaks to the baby. 

Daily they walked and drove, and took 
Alice to see all the wonders and beauties of 
the island, showing off every point of scenery 
with the greatest pride, and delighted at her 
genuine admiration and enjoyment. 

When she had been with them rather more 
than a fortnight, an invitation came to Dulcie 
from Mrs. Chesney, who, with her husband, 
was staying in London. They had purchased 
a yacht, and were preparing to start imme- 
diately for the Mediterranean ; and as they 
were to be away for some time on the pro- 
posed trip, she was very anxious to see 
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Dulcie again before they started. All the 
other sisters were in London, and it would 
be an opportunity of seeing them all. 

Dulcie hesitated for some little time ; but 
when Alice promised to remain where she 
was and to stay some little time after Dulcie' s 
return from London, she settled to go. And 
after writing to this effect to Mrs. Chesney, 
she started on her journey, taking the baby 
and Janet McAlpine with her. 

They had wanted her to leave him behind 
her, but she told them that they would not 
care to see her without him. So all that 
they could do was to see them off by the 
boat, and then return home to feel what a 
blank was everything without them. 

They made themselves merry, however, 
and continued their scrambles on the hills, 
and their sketching expeditions with Harold 
Pierrepoint ; and Alice thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. 

About a fortnight after Dulcie' s departure 
Norman* Ruth ven came home from Glasgow 
for a week's holiday. 

The two years and three quarters had 
made a great change in him, and whether it 
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was his journey to the United States, or his 
having been made junior partner in the Glas- 
gow firm, or what it was, was impossible to 
say, but he had now entirely lost the boyish 
expression and the somewhat shy manner 
with which strangers were wont to inspire 
him ; and he was now a fine-looking, hand- 
some man, strong, upright, and well made, 
with a great fair, sweeping, moustache, and 
honest straightforward eyes. 

Miss Jean and Donald Ruthven were 
prouder than ever of him ; but he had taken 
to saying that they had lost all interest in 
him, and that he was entirely superseded by 
the baby. 

In Arran, the only apparent result of his 
junior partnership was that he managed to 
get more holidays to spend in the ** golden 
isle," as the folks living on the opposite side 
of the water call Arran, from seeing the sun 
go down behind the peaks, leaving a golden 
mist and purple lights hovering on the 
land. 

Norman Ruthven was addicted to taking 
colds, which he called ** severe," and he had 
found out that the only certain way of throw- 
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ing them off, was by spending some days in 
Arran. 

He would be joked about his fondness for 
the ** golden isle " in the office, but the 
shafts of satire would fall harmless to the 
ground, for he made no secret of the fact^ 
and laughingly acknowledged that besides 
the granite peaks which drew and broke the 
golden bars of sunset, there was yet another 
loadstone which took him to the island, — a 
loadstone with hazel eyes and hair, living 
under the shadow of the golden hills. 

His frank light-hearted manner, which won 
air alike, pleased Alice Young greatly, and 
the scrambles in the hills were decidedly 
merrier, and the fun and enjoyment greater 
than before. 

And Norman resolved that whilst he was 
there he might as well stay another week 
instead of coming again soon. So that when 
Dulcie returned from London, after a three 
Weeks' absence, Norman Ruthven had still a 
week of his visit to run. 

She had a great deal to tell them of her 
visit. She had been on board the Chesneys' 
yacht, and had seen them off, well, and happy 
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in one another's society. She had stayed 
with Lady Lawrence and with Mrs. Selwyn, 
and they had both been exceedingly kind to 
her, and had admired the baby to her heart's 
content. And Una and she had been very 
friendly; and Una was to come to Arran and 
stay with her in the spring. Altogether, she 
had evidently enjoyed herself very much. 

Hunstanleigh had just been let, too, for a 
period of five years ; for although Maurice 
had been dead a year, she felt still that it 
would be utterly impossible for her to live 
there, for some years at any rate ; and she 
was glad to feel that Hunstanleigh was off 
her mind, and to be well cared for, for the 
next five years. 

Much as she had enjoyed her journey, she 
was delighted to get home ; for she was such 
an inborn Scotchwoman, with such a love of 
country at heart, that she always felt safest 
and happiest close under the mountains. 

Breezes, alternately from over the sea and 
across the mountains, had brought a pretty 
glow of health and strength to Alice's 
cheeks. She had never much colour, and 
Dulcie had never before seen her look so 
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blooming and pretty as when she returned 
from her London visit. 

At Hunstanleigh Alice's manners had 
been most quiet and somewhat distant even 
to intimate friends, and Dulcie was surprised 
to hear the laughing chatter and continual 
nonsense between her and Ruby and Norman 
Ruthven, and to watch her springing over 
the rocks of the burns, throwing aside her 
former slow stately movements. 

" Ruby, what friends Alice and Norman 
are,'* said Dulcie one day, *'I never saw her ' 
take to any one so much before.'* 

" Are they ? " was the answer. 

" Do you remember long ago, he used to 
like you; only you did not care for him ? Do 
you remember ? ' ' 

" Ah, that was long ago ! — we have both 
forgotten all about that now," and Ruby 
looked along the road before them where 
Alice and Norman were walking and talk- 
ing. 

In the earlier part of their walk Ruby had 
disdainfully refused Norman's assistance, 
and Alice had accepted it, and he continued 
walking by her side. And as Ruby now 
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watched them, she felt somewhat piqued, 
though she scarcely knew why. 

At the next burn they came to, Norman 
did not even offer to help her, but continued 
his conversation with Alice, and she some- 
how felt still more piqued. 

Ruby and Dulcie amused themselves with 
watching the two before them. When they 
came to the bridge near home there was 
evidently some feigned dispute between them 
and they walked on opposite sides of the 
road ; and then with a laugh they joined one 
another again, and he offered her his arm up 
the hill, and she took it. 

** How very odd it would be if they 
took a fancy to one another ! ' ' remarked 
Dulcie. 

** Very odd ! " was the short answer. 

And Dulcie keenly watched Ruby's face, 
and ended her scrutiny by smiling to herself. 

That evening Dulcie and Norman had a 
small private conversation. They had been 
playing ** fortune" at cards, and luck had 
ordained during the game that Norman was 
to marry before the year was out ; and it 
being then not far from the close of the year. 
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it had been remarked that he had not much 
time to lose. 

** Norman," said Dulcie, "when are the 
card fates to come true ? they always destine 
you to a speedy marriage. Do you not 
remember in old times, when we played at 
* old maid,' how angry you used to be if you 
were * old maid ? ' " 

" Because I never intended to be an * old 
maid,' and I don't intend it now." 

"Well?" 

" Well, some things take time." 

" Ah ! but you know that there's no luck 
about the * wooing that takes long a-doing? ' " 

" But it is not my fault. I would be 
married in half-an-hour if I could." 

" Norman, you upset my nerves. Half-an- 
hour ! Then you must have already settled 
on the young lady, I suppose ? " 

" I say, Dulcie, don't be a fool, — I mean 
don't bother a fellow. You must know all 
about it. You know I want Ruby, and I 
have always wanted her, and I mean to get 
her in the end." 

"In the end ! Well, I hope you will get 
her before the end of your lives." 
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"Well, I asked her, and she would not 
have me." 

" How long ago ? '' 

" Three years ago/' 

" Three years ago ! I should think that 
was long enough for her to change her mind* 
If you had said three days ago, there would 
be some sense in it.*' 

" I say ; do you think it would be any good 
my asking ? ' ' 

" Faint heart, &c.,'' said Dulcie; adding, 
" Norman, do you like Alice Young? " 

" Like Alice Young ! — ^yes, jolly girl ! '* 

" Is there any remote chance of your 
falling in love with her ? * * 

" In love with her ! — what are ye thinking 
of, Dulcie ? Did I not tell you that I have 
been in love with Ruby ever since — 
always ? *' 

** Yes, but that doesn't prevent the possi- 
bility of your falling in love with anybody 
else, — men have a wonderful capacity for 
falling in and out of love with most of the 
pretty girls they come across." 

" You may depend upon my not falling in 
love with anybody else." 
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** Very well then, I am glad to hear it. I 
would rather that Ruby married you than 
any one. And to bring this about, I will give 
you a piece of advice ; — ^will you follow it ? " 

"If it is to bring me Ruby, I think you 
needn't ask, Dulcie," and he caught hold of 
her hand. 

" To-day, and once or twice before, you 
bestowed most of your attention and con- 
versation on Alice Young ; do this for two 
days more, and on the third day ask Ruby 
again if she will have you." 

Norman was silent for some time, while 
Dulcie said to herself, " The slowness of 
man's intellect! the time that it takes his 
little mind to grasp a new idea ! " 

And then in Norman's own eager, im- 
petuous way, he suddenly cried, ** Do you 
mean to say that she was jealous ? " 

" I suppose you wish the whole room to 
hear what you are saying. If you do not 
control your voice in a more decent manner, 
Norman, I will have nothing more to do with 
you." 

** All right ! go on ! tell me what to do ; " 
this in a more modulated tone. 
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" Really men are the most helpless crea- 
tures — not worth their salt ! In all save brute 
strength, they cannot hold a candle to 
women. Do you want me to tell you how 
to pay attention to a pretty girl ? Perhaps 
you would like to be taught to speak as they 
teach the idiots in Earlswood asylum ? ' * 

" Ah, Dulcie ! I know of old, when you 
once begin in that tone, there's no getting 
any sense from you.'* 

** Speak for yourself," was the answer. 
** I think I have tried to instil a small degree 
of common sense into you ; if you fail now, 
I say it will be your own fault. One more 
bit of advice, and I have done: Don't carry 
it too far." 

They were interrupted, and the conversa- 
tion came to an end. 

The next day, however, Dulcie' s advice to 
Norman was carried out to the letter ; and 
notwithstanding clumsy masculine fingers, 
the game was skilfully played — so skilfully, 
that before the end of the day the pretty hazel 
eyes began to look wistful when they thought 
themselves unobserved, and Ruby retired to 
rest with an impression that things were un- 
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pleasant, and that ** men were all alike." At 
one time she said to herself, ** She really had 
thought that Norman cared for her, but now 
— ah, men were all alike ! * to one thing cpn- 
stant never.' " 

And the hazel eyes woke up the next morn- 
ing with the troubled look settled there ; 
every one to her mind was doing their best 
to vex her this morning ; and she ended by 
venting her displeasure on Auntie Bell — a 
habit shared by everybody else. 

In the afternoon of this second day they 
were out sketching some rocks beside a bum, 
and Ruby, who was apart from the rest, sud- 
denly slipped, and out of her hands fell her 
colour-box, which went clattering over the 
rocks into a little pool, one or two of the 
colours falling out as it went. 

She picked herself up, and then knelt down 
beside the bum, and tucking up her sleeve, 
she dived into the clear water for the box. 

*' Hullo, Ruby! what is wrong? I say; 
let me help you ! " 

Ruby was feeling rather forlorn, and had 
been looking at a scratch which her hand had 
received in her fall, and wondering why 
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nobody was near her to help her or to look 
after her. Norman and the rest she could 
hear, too, laughing, higher up the bum. So, 
without looking up or feeling thankful for 
his tardy appearance, she said, " Do not 
trouble yourself." 

"Trouble, ^\\!oy \— trouble T 

And as she neither answered nor looked up, 
but continued her fishing for the paint-box, 
he knelt down beside her, and as she drew 
her hand and arm, all wet and dripping, out 
of the bum, holding the drowned box, he 
took it from her, then using his handker- 
chief, he dried the white hand and arm ; and 
although at first she rebelled, she ended by 
giving way, and remained motionless, whilst 
he added — 

*' Fancy calling anything I could do for 
you trouble! you wouldn't have said that 
long ago. Ruby! " 

** Long ago was different." 

"Oh, was it ! — Hullo ! what is the matter? ' ' 
and Norman became sure that there was 
something like a tear in each of the hazel 
eyes, and there was a moment's silence be- 
tween them, still kneeling beside the rush- 
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ing burn ; then, after one or two sweet but 
broken words, he had her in his arms, and the 
two big tears that dropped from the hazel 
eyes had washed away all scales of misun- 
derstanding from two pairs of eyes. 

It was only the second day, and he had 
been bidden to say nothing until the third 
day, but chance and fate had willed it other- 
wise. Dulcie's advice had proved golden, 
and jealousy had done its work quicker and 
yet surer than she had guessed it would; 
but Norman was ungrateful, as is the fashion 
of this world, — and who can wonder at this ? 
— there was no room for gratitude or aught 
else but Ruby just now : he was conscious of 
little else but the one great fact that he had 
won her. 

His life had prospered with him; the 
world's gifts, which he had seen beyond him, 
had come within his grasp ; and he now held 
a firm hold of the golden ladder; his feet 
were well planted on it, and he was travelling 
boldly and surely up its prosperous steps. 
So that one of his desires was being fulfilled ; 
the other desire, the one which lay close and 
near to his heart, was this girl with the quiet, 
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loving eyes. And he could not tell when it 
was that he had first loved her ; he only knew 
that his life would be nothing, and worldly 
success but grey ashes strewing his way, 
without her ; that his soul would starve and 
his heart grow hard if she were not his wife. 
And this was why he had vowed to himself, 
long ago, even when she had refused him, 
that " he would have her yet." 

And, with his arms round her, they sat on 
the rocks by the bum, and told each other 
'* all about it." 

Rush on, burn, madly over the rocks to 
the sea ! sing on, birds, from the shadowing- 
trees up to the peaceful sky! shine on, sun, 
to the receiving earth and human life ! for to 
Norman and Ruby, by the burn-side, all the 
world is youth, and love, and one another ! 




CHAPTER XV. 



LIFTING OF THE MIST. 



"13 UBY, I am going down to the boat this 
^ morning. Will you come, too?" in- 
quired Dulcie the next morning. 

" Yes, I will come. Auntie Bell is going 
too, I suppose?" 

** Yes ; I am expecting a parcel." 
It was a brilliant November day, the sun 
was shining on the white heads of Goatfell 
and Ben Ghnuish. 

After all, there was very little change in 
the three who stood on the quay awaiting 
the arrival of the steamboat. Miss Bell 
certainly did not sport blue ribbons on her 
bonnet, for she still wore black for Dulcie' s 
husband, although he had been dead for 
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more than a year, in compliment to her 
black robes they still wore mourning. But 
there was no possible reason for imagining 
that Miss Bell would not return to her 
favourite blue bonnet when the period of 
mourning should have expired. 

Her face was not changed in the least. 
There was the same unsatisfactory com- 
plexion, that wanted ** picking out" and 
colour; a plain face with a sweet, quiet 
expression. She took, as of yore, a deep 
interest in the comings and goings of the 
steamer; and to-day was especially important, 
on account of Dulcie's expected parcel. 
" Stand round on the other side of me, dear," 
she said to Dulcie; *'the wind is cold, and 
you will be a little sheltered by me." Her 
ever ready thought for others had never 
failed her yet, and would go with her to the 
end. 

** Why, auntie ? " said Dulcie, laughing and 
not moving, " the wind will not be less cruel 
to you than to me." 

And then the steamer came fussing and 
bustling close to the shore, and as the little 
boats went up alongside, it let off steam with 
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a long-continued, agonizing, hideous sound, 
most unpleasant to any ears within half a 
mile. 

** Look at that poor old man ! " cried Ruby, 
pointing to the little boat which was clinging 
to the side of the steamer ; ** look how they 
let him tumble into the wee boat ! There, they 
are helping him now. Poor old thing ! I hope 
he did not hurt himself." 

The little boat put out from the steamer, 
which turned about and puffed off round the 
point to Lamlash, leaving a great heaving 
swell in its train, and the poor little boat 
rode up, and down with great, uneasy heaves, 
as it neared the shore. 

" Look ! " cried Ruby again, ** there is that 
poor old man sick now. Unfortunate crea- 
ture ! how miserable he must be feeling ! I 
hope he knows somebody who will meet 
him and take care of him as soon as he 
lands." 

But Robert Hamilton and the rest were pull- 
ing in the boat with long, vigorous strokes ; 
and as it came nearer and nearer to the little 
quay, Dulcie said to Ruby, " I say, Ruby, he 
isn't an old man at all — it isn't white hair, as 
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we thought at first — it is flaxen. Ruby — do 
you see who it is?*' 

And in another moment Ruby recognised 
Merton Crawshaw. And a poor, deplorable- 
looking object he was to recognise. His face 
was livid, and there was a greenish tint under 
his eyes, a reddish hue about the tip of his 
nose, his upper lip was turned back, the 
comers of his mouth were down, and his hat 
did not seem to become him, which, under 
the circumstances, was perhaps not to be 
wondered at. 

Somebody helped him to dry land, and he 
stood helplessly shivering, and looking at 
nothing particular. 

'* Mr. Crawshaw, how do you do?" said 
Dulcie. 

Ruby afterwards told her that this was an 
unkind question. But having stared at her 
for a moment, he held out his hand, saying, 

'*0h, Mrs. Ingram! how d'ye do? Oh, 
what a boat!" 

" I am afraid you have had a rough pas- 
sage. Are you going to the hotel ?" 

**Yes; oh, hang everything! get some- 
body to take me — ^yah ! " And he sat down 
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on a barrel, and shook his head, and made a 
frightful grimace. Ruby and Auntie Bell 
mercifully kept in the background, and Dulcie 
finding one of the hotel servants on the quay 
gave Merton Crawshaw into his charge; and, 
without attempting to speak to him or to get 
another word from him, Dulcie joined Ruby, 
who was trying to hide her laughter, which 
was very feeling and kind on her part. 

" Auntie Bell came up to them, tri- 
umphantly bearing Dulcie' s parcel, which the 
other two had quite forgotten. 

** By-the-by, Dulcie, what is it ? " inquired 
Ruby. 

** Ah ! wait till we get home, and I will tell 
you. 

Once more up at the House on the Hill, 
they opened the mysterious packet. It held 
two new red cloaks, very much like those that 
Ruby and Dulcie wore long ago. 

"You know,'* she said, "that Uncle 
Donald is always wishing to see us in red 
cloaks again ; and I thought we might wear 
them now and then when we are scrambling 
about the glens and bums, just to please 
him." Then the baby, attracted by the 
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bright, glowing colour, ran in his own pecu- 
liar way up to them, and with a delighted 
cry threw his arms round the soft, thick 
cloth; and Dulcie threw one of the cloaks 
all round him, and he walked up and down 
the room, from Auntie Bell to his mother, 
backwards and forwards, with the long cloak 
trailing after him. Auntie Bell regarding this 
performance — as she regarded all his per- 
formances — as an indication of a peculiarly 
elevated and aspiring mind. Of course, he 
ceaselessly caught his little fat feet and legs 
in the folds of the cloak, and rolled over in 
it, which apparently was half the enjoyment ; 
but notwithstanding that fact, at each tumble 
Auntie Bell's heart was in her mouth, and 
she would each time drop whatever she held 
in her hand in an agony of trepidation. 

The news of Ruby's and Norman's engage- 
ment had given unfeigned pleasure to each 
one of the little home circle, beginning with 
his father, who had lately begun to fear that 
Norman was taking a fancy, as he called it, 
to ** some stuck-up town lass." There were 
no doubts, no stumbling-blocks in the way, 
as in the CcLse of poor Dulcie' s engagement 
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there had been ; and Norman left Arran the 
next day, with an understanding that when 
he came back for a few days at the new 
year the day was to be fixed. 

They had just seen Norman off by the 
boat, when on passing the entrance to the 
hotel, Merton Crawshaw, in a long dressing- 
gown-looking coat, down to the heels, and 
banded round the waist, appeared with a 
light round hat and eyeglass. It was the 
first of those coats which had made its ap- 
pearance in the island, and it took every eye 
with it as it went. Dulcie and Ruby gazed 
in astonishment, and it was some time before 
their eyes travelled up to the face of Merton 
Crawshaw. 

" Miss Duncan ! really it gives me such 
pleasure to see you, — and Mrs. Ingram, — 
and, why. Miss Young ! — ^what an unexpected 
pleasure! I never thought of meeting you 
here !" said he. 

" I hope that you are better to-day," 
remarked Dulcie. 

** Thank you, I have quite got over it. 
Terrible sea you have here. Were you alone, 
Mrs. Ingram?" 
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" No ; Ruby and Auntie Bell were with 



me." 



" Miss Duncan, you were on that miser- 
able little quay yesterday when I landed. I 
really felt horridly seedy — didn't quite know 
what I was doing — frightfully overcome by 
the tossing, and that sort of thing. Did — eh 
— did you see me ? " 

"Yes," said Ruby cheerfully. 

J* Hang it !" said he to himself; " I must 
have looked awful ! " 

There was a silence, and Ruby did not 
add to his pleasure by saying, ** I did not 
speak to you, for I saw that you had been suf- 
fering from the liveliness of the waves ; and 
I know how wretched that makes one feel." 

He walked up to the house with them, and 
Miss Jean saw them approach from one of 
the windows, and calling Miss Bell to her 
side, she said, — 

" Bell, come here, and tell me what you 
call this — a man or a woman ?" 

*' Mercy me ! " said Miss Bell softly. 
** Deed, Jean, I'm no sure any way." 

As they came into the house. Miss Jean 
added, — 
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** Now, Bell, be smart and come down- 
stairs, for you are to be introduced to an 
Englishman." 

Almost the first thing Miss Jean said to 
him was, ** And did ye get the philabeg, Mr. 
Crawshaw?" 

" Ah, no. Miss — eh — Miss — so much occu- 
pied, but another time. And I should be so 
much obliged if you would tell me exactly 
what that is, it is such a strange word. I 
looked out for it in the dictionary, but it 
wasn't there.'* 

" It must have been a most imperfect 
dictionary, or maybe it was an imperfect 
speller looking in it." 

" Well, I thought this kind of thing would 
be more prudent just now," and the leg 
of a particularly tight-fitting pair of trousers 
appeared from the extraordinary wrapper. 

** Why, you have not the kilt after all ?" 

" No, didn't you notice before ? You saw 
this coat?" 

" I should think I did. I noticed it parti- 
cularly. But who in the world could guess 
what was under it ? " 

Merton Crawshaw then ventured a hope 
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that some of the ladies would allow him to 
accompany them on a walk, as he was totally 
ignorant of the country, and . he greatly 
desired to see it. 

A party was made up of Auntie Bell, 
Ruby, Dulcie, and Alice, who were all ready 
to show off the beauties of the island. 

" Dulcie," said Auntie Jean, with a bit of 
mischief sparkling in her keen eye, " now, if 
ye let this poor young man tumble into any 
of the bums, it will be a cruel thing.*' 

" Auntie Jean !' * was the answer, "how can 
you suggest such dreadful things ? Of course 
we will take care of him,'* and there was an 
answering sparkle in Dulcie' s eye. 

"Great patience!" was Miss Jean's re- 
mark to herself as she watched them walk- 
ing down the drive, "I'll never wonder 
again, when I hear talk of woman's rights. 
When men are come to this, and still our 
lords and masters, I'm thinking the women 
should take to something." 

The road they went was rough. Dulcie 
led the way over rocks, walls, and bums. 
Ruby and Merton Crawshaw followed, and 
Alice and Auntie Bell closed the procession. 
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They arrived at a dashing, bold waterfall, 
which came through the wood, falling from 
the hills above. Dulcie, in her red cloak, 
leapt on to a great stone in the middle of the 
waters, and cried, — 

** Now, Mr. Crawshaw, we will show you 
what the Scotch girls do. We are going to 
follow up the burn on the rocks in the water- 
course !" 

** My dear lassie, take care ! it is just a daft 
thing to do ; but if you are bent upon it, I 
will follow you in the path beside the bum,'* 
and Miss Bell started off. 

" Come, Mr. Crawshaw, you are not 
afraid?'' 

Afraid ! How could Merton Crawshaw 
say that he was afraid in the face of three 
girls who were already on the rocks in the 
burn, and turning round laughingly to him, 
and springing about, as he said to himself, 
** like a lot of confounded goats ? " 

He fixed his glass firmly in his eye, and 
springing boldly, his long skirts considerably 
in the way, he alighted on a stone covered 
with disagreeably slippery green moss. 

** Here, Mr. Crawshaw, give me your 
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hand ! Do not stay on that slippery thing" ; 
you will not be able to balance yourself if 
you try till midnight. You must remember 
in future that it does not answer in bum 
climbing to stay on a small stone trying to 
balance yourself; you must only touch them 
with your feet, and off to the next, till you 
get to a safe one." 

For a short distance Dulcie assisted him, 
but presently she left him to manage as best 
he could ; and, hot and nervous, he did his 
best to follow the girls, saying to himself, 
** How am I to talk to Miss Duncan or any- 
body in this ridiculous position ? Fancy me 
placing myself in such an absurd predica- 
ment ; flying in the face of Providence too ! 
Break one's legs ! — I should think so — ^break 
them all to splinters. Now, I call this awful ; 
downright awful ! ' ' 

The girls were at some little distance 
ahead, and Merton Crawshaw determined 
that he would have no more of it. Miss 
Bell's pathway here led by the bum, and she 
was coming towards it, so he made up his 
mind to join her. 

*' Miss — Miss ! — do you think this is 
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safe ? I am going to join you if I may," 
said he. 

Miss Bell came to a standstill and waited 
for him, as he tottered unsteadily over the 
stones towards her. 

* ' I can' t come any further ; I really can' t ! " 
he suddenly said. 

There was a fearful pause. And then Miss 
Bell, who was the very personation of kind- 
ness, said, — 

** I will try and come near enough to give 
you a hand ; but please take care, for I am 
not very steady on these stones." 

** If somebody does not help me I must 
remain here for ever," he said in a deter- 
mined voice. 

"Just look!" cried Ruby. "There is 
Auntie Bell going to Mr. Crawshaw's assist- 
ance ! ' ' and the three gathered on a group 
of rocks and sat down to see what would 
happen. 

It was some time before Mr. Crawshaw 
could make up his mind to risk the step, 
even with Miss Bell's assistance; but after 
several false starts he jumped. Only instead 
of getting on to the rock where Miss Bell 
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expected to see him land, he made for her 
stone, and the next moment saw them wildly 
embracing one another; with their arms 
clutching each other, they swayed and 
rocked to and fro for another moment, when 
Merton Crawshaw — to his honour be it said 
— awoke to the fact that one or the other was 
doomed to destruction and must fall; then 
his inborn politeness came bravely ahead in 
this most trying time, and he staggered 
back, splashing furiously into the, luckily, 
shallow pool beneath. 

A little higher up the bum three faces 
were buried in three handkerchiefs. Then 
Dulcie said, " What will Auntie Jean say ? " 

Alice remarked, ** Well, I consider it very 
nice of him to sacrifice himself when he found 
that one must go.'' 

" I don't,'' said Ruby. " He was bound 
to save Auntie Bell if he could." 

** Wait a bit," said Dulcie. ** They are 
both on dry land again, and he is covered 
with sand and water. Auntie Bell is wash- 
ing him now with her handkerchief. Perhaps 
he would rather that we waited until he had 
recovered himself" 
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They were all most kind and sympathising 
when they returned to him; and, somewhat 
comforted, he resumed his place beside Ruby, 
and talked busily as they continued their 
homeward path, leaving the burn to its rocks 
and solitude. 

** I really am so pleased to see you again," 
he said. ** You left Hunstanleigh so very 
suddenly, that — that " 

** Yes, I had no time to say good-bye to 
any one." 

" Ah ! to be sure. I wonder if it is true 
what I heard?" and hazarding a specula- 
tion, he said, ** that you are engaged ?" 

** Engaged ! " said Ruby. 

" Yes, to be married, you know, and that 
sort of thing." 

Ruby was embarrassed. It was a most 
straightforward question, and after a moment 
she said, *'Yes, I am engaged to be mar- 
ried." 

Merton Crawshaw had until then not been 
quite sure as to his intentions regarding 
Ruby. She certainly was the prettiest girl he 
had seen for some time ; but she was clever. 
So the scales were almost equally balancing. 

VOL. III. T 
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No sooner did he find that she was out of his 
reach than down went the scale plump down 
on one side. 

" Oh, Miss Ruby, what an unlucky devil I 
am ! All this way — sea journey--— all that sort 
of thing — all these risks — ^and then I find that 
in spite of everything I am nothing to you— 
engaged to another and that sort of thing." 

**J don't know what you mean, Mr. 
Crawshaw. I did not know that you were 
coming/' 

** You might have guessed I should come. 
I say, you weren't engaged when you were at 
Hunstanleigh ? ' ' 

'* No, I have only been engaged for two 
days." 

** Two days ! Just the day before I came 
— a day too late, in point of fact ; and then I 
was sea-sick when you first saw me, but I 
really could not help that. I know I must 
have looked a fool, but I assure you I was 
not such a fool as I looked." 

** Really, Mr. Crawshaw, I do not remem- 
ber what you looked like ; let us talk of 
something else;" and, waiting a moment 
or two till the others came up, she joined 
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Dulcie, and left Alice to take her place 
beside him. 

Alice sympathized with his dislike of 
Scotch bums in general, and complimented 
him on his gallantry in letting himself fall 
into the water instead of condemning Miss 
Bell to a cold bath, and altogether com- 
forted his mind and enabled him to bear 
his chilly frame and damp garments on the 
homeward road. 

And when he had retired to the hotel to 
change his clothes, promising to return to 
high tea, Alice bethought herself that really 
he was a most good-hearted, honest sort of 
fellow. Norman Ruthven had been very 
nice and amusing whilst he was there ; but 
when Merton Crawshaw appeared, a sort 
of whiff of home came over her; he was 
part and parcel of the old life at Hun- 
stanleigh. His peculiarities were almost 
unnoticed by her; indeed, he and she had 
been brought up to the same kind and habits 
of life; and although these Scotch people 
were very nice in their way, the old life was 
what she had been accustomed to, after all. 
She had always heard good things of this 
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young Crawshaw. Even in this silly ad- 
venture to-day in the bum, he had been 
polite and gentlemanly under trying circum- 
stances, and she looked forward with plea- 
sure to his coming in the evening. 

" Dulcie,'' said Auntie Jean that evening, 
shortly before tea and the arrival of Merton 
Crawshaw, ** which of you is he after ? '* 

"Who, auntie?'' 

"Thon creature in petticoats; is he after 
you or Ruby ? " 

'' Me^ auntie !" and Dulcie's^ cheeks burnt 
hotly. "Surely you must know, auntie, that 
I shall never marry again." 

"Nonsense!" said Miss Jean. "I. don't 
mean to say that you need be thinking of it 
now ; but it is not to be supposed that a 
young creature like you is to be alone for 
the rest of her days ! " 

" Auntie Jean, the idea is utterly hateful. 
Never think again of the possibility of my 
marriage." 

"Well, well; never mind. And if he is 
after Ruby, he can but just find out that she 
is not to be had." 

" Perhaps he is after Alice ? " 
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** Alice ! maybe. Perhaps English folk 
understand one another. He would suit her 
better than any of you. Maybe, Dulcie, he 
will take to Bell.'* 

And later on, when the gentleman in 
question made his appearance. Miss Bell 
assailed him with many questions about his 
health since his tumble into the bum ; and 
gratified by her kind interest, he sat down 
beside her and chatted in the most friendly 
manner, with a good deal of assistance from 
his eye-glass.* 

"Dulcie, didn't I tell ye?" whispered 
Miss Jean. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PASSING OF A DREAM. 

T THINK/' said Alice Young, when 
^ Merton Crawshaw had left that even- 
ing, ** that we have been too bad in laugh- 
ing at Mr. Crawshaw so much; he is such 
a good fellow underneath it all." 

"If he would only not have such queer 
coverings then," said Miss Jean ; while 
Dulcie added, ** You are quite right, Alice ; 
it is too bad of us to laugh at things he has 
done. Of course he is out of his element in 
this country ; and I am sure anybody would 
have looked dreadful after being sea-sick. I 
think he is a very nice young man." 

Amongst themselves they made up their 
minds not to laugh at any mistakes of Merton 
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Crawshaw's again, in case there might be 
anything between him and Alice. 

And after a few walks and drives about 
the lovely scenery which lies about Brodick, 
Merton Crawshaw discovered that Alice 
Young, the companion that usually fell to 
his share, was a pleasant, pretty girl, not 
quite so clever as Miss Duncan perhaps, 
but that was in her favour. She was splen- 
didly made, and walked well ; Merton Craw- 
shaw, by the aid of his eye-glass, soon 
satisfied himself of that fact ; and as he 
walked beside her, he began to think 
whether "that wouldn't do?" There was 
but one drawback, which was, that his 
mother and all of them had planned this 
match, and wished it to come off; and to 
his mind there was something very humi- 
liating in walking quietly into a noose that 
had been slung for you, and you aware 
of it the while. Then it occurred to him 
that it would be pleasant to show Miss 
Duncan that he was not wearing the willow; 
and in course of time there came a morn- 
ing, a December morning, the last day but 
one of his visit in Arran, when Merton 
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Crawshaw walked up the wintry road to- 
wards the old white house among the fir- 
trees, with his hands in the pockets of the 
long overcoat ; and, as nobody was in sight, 
he sang lustily — 

** If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be." 

Up the hill he went, and rang the bell at 
the door, saying to himself as he waited for 
the door to be opened — 

<' Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair ? " 

And, inspirited by these lively thoughts, in 
addition to the bright frosty air, he was 
unusually cheerful and pleasant ; so much 
so, that Dulcie and Ruby, and in fact 
everybody in the house but Alice herself, 
knew the moment he appeared that he was 
armed for conquest, and that '* something'' 
might happen at any moment. Whether 
Alice knew this was uncertain. Dulcie said 
that she was quite certain that the baby 
knew all about Merton Crawshaw' s inten- 
tions. They gave him plenty of opportunity, 
so that the precise moment when he perpe- 
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trated the momentous question is unknown. 
But the same night, Alice confided to Dulcie 
that she had made up her mind that she 
could be happy with Merton Crawshaw, and 
it pleased her to remember that Mrs. Ingram 
had wished this long ago; she also heard 
that his family were anxious for the mar- 
riage. 

And Dulcie made the best of it, and told 
Alice that she would never find any one 
really good enough for her ; but, as far as 
men went, " Merton Crawshaw was a very 
good fellow." 

Soon after his departure, Alice began to 
grow restless at Arran, and to think it time 
that she travelled back to Lady Lawrence in 
London. They were all pleased at her 
engagement, and she was anxious to get 
amongst her adopted sisters, for she had 
an instinctive feeling that there her future 
husband and his position would be more 
appreciated. 

But Dulcie half promised to go up to 
London for the marriage ; anyway, she 
wished her joy before she left Arran. 

Miss Bell was in one continual flutter ; 
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marriages were being made up all round, 
until it seemed impossible to say whose 
turn it would be next. Alice had no sooner 
left than they began to look out for Nor- 
man's promised day or two at the New 
Year. 

Christmas passed quietly, and without 
him ; but, on the last day of the old year 
he came, and they all met him at the quay. 

New Year's night the whole party, includ- 
ing Harold Pierrepoint, dined at Strathcraig, 
and Donald Ruthven said it had been the 
best New Year yet. He had long ago got 
over the disappointment about Dulcie, and 
his delight in the prospect of the marriage 
of Norman and Ruby was without fleck or 
flaw. 

As they left the house to walk home, Nor- 
man and his father accompanied them, and 
Harold Pierrepoint found himself leading 
the way with Miss Bell. 

" Miss Bell, how the years go !" he said. 
** To think that I knew that girl's mother! 
and there is Dulcie a widow with a child of 
her own ! ' ' 

**Ay, Harold, ye knew her mother, and 
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you . know me now, and I am older than she 
was.*' 

" Ah, to be sure ! Time is going, life is 
going ; and, somehow, I have missed the 
good in it.'* 

**No, Harold; do not say that. You 
have worked hard, and fame has come to 
you." 

" I call that but one of the good things. 
It does not satisfy one. I suppose nothing 
ever does — but — well, I should like the 
chance of trying whether I should be satis- 
fied if I got what I wanted." 

**And can you not get it, Harold?" 
Miss Bell found happiness in walking along 
in the dark night beside him ; and as he 
spoke there was a deep yearning in his tone 
that stirred her very heart ; and she felt that 
he, for whom she would even now have sacri- 
ficed anything, was suffering. If only fate 
would be so kind as to put it in her power 
to help him somewhat, even were it to bring 
suffering to herself ! 

" No, I cannot get it ; and I sometimes 
think if I knew that I could get my happiness, 
I would not stretch out my hand to take it." 
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" What do you mean, Harold ? '' 

** Listen, Miss Bell. I have cared some- 
what for different people at different times of 
my life, naturally enough. I have lived a 
wandering purposeless life. I never knew 
fully what life meant till I came back to 
Scotland three years ago. Then, like a dream 
— no, it wasn't a dream — for, once there, it 
never left me; but like a tearing aside of 
curtains, cobwebs, and rust from my brain, 
I came to know what life could be, and I 
knew that I never before loved.*' 

The road before them seemed to Miss 
Bell to be dancing and heaving, and his 
voice sounded as half heard through her 
sleep. 

**Even from the first," he continued, "I 
felt that there was too great a difference in 

age." 

Miss Bell meekly bowed her head. 

" Then, whilst I was still dreaming of what 
might be, I woke up to the fact that she 
loved, even as I loved ; but it was not I 
that she loved, it was another." 

" No ! " cried Miss Bell, ** she never loved 
another." 
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** What ! do you mean to say that Dulcie 
did not love Ingram ? '* 

*^ Dulcie !'* 

** Yes ; did I not say that it was Dulcie — 
none other ? But any man would love her ! 
and was it likely that she, who could pick 
from the whole world, should care for a great 
rough fellow like me ? ' ' 

It is true that we all have to suffer in 
turn, and we know so little when our hour 
is to come. Like the thief in the night, it 
steals on us unaware ; attacking us when 
we are most vulnerable, most defenceless. 
Some cry, ** Help me ! my burden is greater 
than I can bear ; ' ' others suffer and are 
strong ; those who are faint of heart lie down 
and die. There are some who are helped to 
endure trouble by the very knowledge that 
others are suffering in a like way. 

And so it was with Miss Be^l. The thrust 
had been a death-blow; it broke upon her 
head with strong unswerving force, dealt her 
by the very hand she loved the most. 

And whilst he continued his tale, feeling 
sure of her usual ready sympathy, she was 
saying to herself, " Dulcie, my bairn, whose 
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life I spoilt ! and Harold, whom I love ! 
surely, surely, I can do an3rthing for them ; 
surely I can sacrifice all I have — for them ! *' 

" Harold, I will do what I can for you,*' 
she said at length ; " I know that she has 
now no idea of marrying again ; but wait, 
wait, and I will tell you if there is any chance 
by-and-by/' 

"Dulcie,*' whispered Ruby that ,night, 
"Norman and I are to be married in the 
end of April, when the birds begin to sing ; 
I wanted it to be May, but May is an un- 
lucky month." 

** I am so pleased, old darling ! Are you 
entirely happy ? ' ' 

" So happy that I shall be always listening 
for the birds* sweet voices.'* 





FAREWELL. 

T T IS two years since we have seen them, 
and we will take our farewell peep at 
them in the moonlight. 

It is the first night of the New Year, and 
there is a small house beside the road which 
looks not unlike a Christmas card, from the 
ruddy glow of fires and lights which shine 
from out it into the moonlight. Just without 
the porch, bareheaded in the moonlight, 
stood a strong upright figure — it was 
Norman Ruthven, watching the departing 
guests. Half in the moonlight and half in 
the lamplight was Donald Ruthven, his 
attention divided between the departing 
guests and the figure beside him. This 
other figure stood just inside the hall in 
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the lamplight — it was Ruby, who, instead of 
looking from the door, was gazing with all 
her eyes and heart at the sleeping child 
which she held in her arms. 

The New Year dinner party went on in the 
same routine as it had done for years, with 
this change, that Ruby was Ruby Ruthven 
now, and Auntie Bell and Auntie Jean 
walked off to the House on the Hill, leaving 
her behind at Strathcraig, which, when she 
and Norman could steal away from dingy 
Glasgow, was their home. And Donald 
Ruthven said that he had nothing left to 
wish for. 

But the guests were round the comer, and 
out of sight, and Ruby turned and went back 
to the fireside, Norman following her as she 
went. Then the old man with the still ener- 
getic, healthy, happy face, with one more 
look out into the night, closed the door, and 
all became silent in the little house, which 
was guarded by the chain of solemn moun- 
tain peaks standing up darkly in the moon- 
light. 

Follow along the moonlit road the depart- 
ing guests. On in front is Dulcie; and beside 
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her Harold Pierrepoint, who is carrying 
little Maurice, lying asleep upon his 
shoulder. 

There is an earnest conversation between 
these two, terribly earnest to Harold Pierre- 
point, who says to himself that he is risking 
his all on the die of these words, and oh ! 
what feeble colourless words he feels that 
they are — so insufficient, so impotent ! 

And yet not so insufficient as he imagines 
them to be. Time has cured a great wound, 
and Dulcie only remembers how she liked 
him, how she trusted him, even from the 
first. Is it impossible to be happy again ? 
And she is weary of being alone. 

Harold Pierrepoint recalls the moonlight 
New Year's night five years ago, when he and 
she walked home from the Ruthvens, when 
Dulcie asked him to intercede for her first 
love, and how he thought that the brightness 
of life had slipped by and he had had none 
of it. If he had but known ! — if he had but 
known ! how patiently he could have waited 
those five years ; for, as he stands beside the 
porch of the house with the unspellable 
Gaelic name, Dulcie has promised to love 

VOL. III. u 
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him and to marry him, and he is twenty-two 
years older than she is. . 

And surely happiness will come to them 
both, for the tall strong man is firm of pur- 
pose, honourable and straightforward in 
all his dealings. If his life has hitherto 
been a failure, it was from no fault of his. 
With the talents which God gave him he has 
worked and struggled ceaselessly with a 
never-lowered aim, and he has not laboured 
in vain, for his name stands high, and before 
the work of his busy hand men stand and 
rejoice, sa3dng, " How that man feels and 
loves Nature ! " To him has been given the 
most blessed of all gifts, the power of 
understanding the beautiful. And he has 
shown his thankfulness for the gift by cul- 
tivating to the utmost his talent for depict- 
ing it unto others. - 

The latter years had passed away, taking 
their shadows with them ; but was it possible 
that things had righted themselves for him, 
even as they had gone wrong ? Was it pos- 
sible that his dream could be realised ? Was 
it possible that all his waiting and sorrow had 
been but a lesson, teaching him how better 
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to appreciate the happiness that was in store 
for him ? For Dulcie, in her red cloak — as 
he first saw her — ^has promised to join her 
life to his. 

He walked beside her with utterance fail- 
ing him, but saying to himself — '* Words, 
they but render half the heart; deeds, they 
are poor to our rich will." He only realised 
each moment yet more fully, that life would 
be as gloriously near to perfection and 
entire satisfaction as mortals can attain 
unto. 

Together they entered the house, and 
waited in the wee parlour. 

The fir-trees up behind the house rustled 
and quivered in the frosty air, whispering 
together, " Hope and Love never die." 

A white owl flew over the bum out of the 
wood ; it settled softly over Dulcie' s window, 
and muttered, " Lovers again ! — over again ! 
nothing new, nothing to learn but Death." 
It blinked its eyes and flew back to the wood, 
low down under the trees. 

The bum plashed through the wood ; and, 
whilst it passed the house, it babbled, " Live 
your day, and rejoice while ye may!" and 
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on it went, over the mossy stones, past the 
heather banks, to the sea. 

All was quiet for a time on the hill-side, 
and then two figures slowly came up the hill, 
talking as they came — Auntie Jean and 
Auntie Bell. They know what is happening 
to the two who have preceded them. They 
know that their last bairn is to leave them, 
and that the two old aunties are to dwell 
alone at last. They have one hope, and 
that is that little Maurice Ingram will be left 
a good deal with them in the days that are 
coming. They know that joy and happi- 
ness are within the house, waiting their 
presence ; but Auntie Jean and Auntie Bell 
walk slowly, for their hearts are heavy. 

They lingered and aided one another in 
the closing of the old green gate, and Miss 
Jean said, " Do ye remember. Bell, long 
ago, when it was the law that the weans 
were not to go beyond this gate, and when 
we were out they would hang on and wait 
for us to come back, and all the way up the 
hill we would see the round, wee faces 
looking over? " 

They walked silently, side by side, up the 
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gravel path, till Miss Bell said, " Jean, do 
ye mind when the children's wee feet were 
going patter patter up and down here ? How 
we used to scold them for kicking the gravel 
on to the grass ! ' ' 

They loitered together at the house-door, 
and Miss Jean said, " How the door would 
be always opening and shutting! but Fm 
thinking. Bell, that for the future — there 
will jpe only you and I." 

When the door had closed on them, the 
ugly white dwelling seemed to fall asleep in 
the moonlight, lulled by the voices of the 
night, murmuring, ** Peace be unto this 
house/' 



THE END. 
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